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The story behind Marilyn Monroe*s leading man 

INTERVIEW WITH 
DON MURRAY 

Exclusive to Peace News 


Don Murray with Marilyn Monroe in a scene from " Bus Stop 

SOVIET ARMS TO SYRIA? 


By Brijen 

“ ^ALL a country ‘ Soviet-penetrated ’ 
and usurp its progressive Govern¬ 
ment/’ has been the principal dictum of 
the Western policy in the ^uncommitted” 
world. 

Since the failure of the Anglo-French 
imperialistic policy in Egypt, Syria, Egypt's 
strong ally, has been the victim of a uniform 
and hostile propaganda in the Western world. 


K. Gupta 

ITiis is, however, not to say that supplies 
from the Soviet Union have not been pour¬ 
ing into Syria. Syria has been receiving, 
since last January, arms from the Soviet 
bloc, on an average of three ships every two 
months. 

These arms have been mostly artillery 
pieces (both heavy and light), military trucks, 
anti-aircraft guns, sub-machine guns, Czech 
rifles, barbed wire, grenades and ammunition. 

TV*® nf nart not Ka 


By 


GENE SHARP 

]y|[OST people know Don Murray as the new Hollywood actor who in his first 
film co-starred with Marilyn Monroe in “ Bus StopWhat many people do 
not know is that he is a young man who is deeply concerned with relieving human 
suffering and establishing permanent peace among men. 

He made room in a crowded schedule on 


in a 

December 15, for an interview for Peace 
News, only a little over an hour before he 
was due to leave London for the US. 

As we sat sipping tea in the Dorchester 
Hotel, and he talked in a concerned, but un¬ 
assuming manner, of the plight of refugees 
in Europe, one almost forgot that this 27- 
year-old yoimg man was now a Hollywood 
star and famous wherever American films are 
shown. 

This was good, for his story and his beliefs 
deserve to be shared on their own merits. 
Even the question I had planned to ask about 
Marilyn Monroe was lost in the more imme¬ 
diately important subject of the plight of 
refugee*. 

Don Murray and his wife, Hope Lang, 
who also appeared In “ Bus Stop ”, had 
come to England from Naples where they 
had been taking steps to solve the problems 
of refugees of World War II who for nine 
and ten years have been virtual prisoners 
in refugee camps In Italy, 


Their camp is surrounded by barbed wire. 
There is a camp guard. The refugees are not 
allowed to work, for there is not enough work 
for the native Italians, let alone refugees. 


Refugees 


respect, would not be at all courteous during 
a programme put on by other refugees from 
their camp. 


For a while it looked like a riot. 
Then Don Murray spoke in Italian. 


said that although there were many different 
religions represented in the camp—Roman 
Catholic, Moslem, Buddhist, Protestant Ortho¬ 
dox and others—that all of them had in com- 
mon a respect for Jesus as a man, even 
they did not believe in him as a god. 

He said that the programme was to be 
oresentation of our appreciation of Jesus.’ 


if 


Promise 


Then the Christmas programme began. 
They had no musical instruments, and so they 
hummed the tunes and fitted Christmas hymns 
and passages from the Bible together to tell 
the story of Jesus. 


The singing began, and the programme un¬ 
folded. As it proceeded the people got quieter 
and quieter. When they had finished the last 
reading and the last hymn, there was an en¬ 
thusiastic applause, and “ they made us repeat 
it over again from the beginning.” 


Don Murray stayed on with them for a 
few months more. “When I went home, I 
promised myself that if ever I had an oppor- 
tunity to go back to help them, that I would 
do it.” 


„ . .. j , T. 1 « After returning to the States, he became en- 

He descnbcd the ^^th ap^ared in “ Bus 

he had seen in Europe, and he had seen others 0.^^.»» u- - hAnamA ^ 
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Don Murray with Marilyn Monroe in a scene from " Bus Stop 

SOVIET ARMS TO SYRIA? 


By Brijen 

“ ^ALL a country ^ Soviet-penetrated ’ 
and usurp its progressive Govern¬ 
ment/' has been the principal dictum of 
the Western policy in the ^uncommitted” 
world. 

Since the failure of the Anglo-French 
imperialistic policy in Egypt, Syria, Egypt’s 
strong ally, has been the victim of a uniform 
and hostile propaganda in the Western world. 

The Daily Mail and the Evening Standard 
in London, and Le Figaro in Paris have been 
maintaining, since the first week of November, 
that Syria has been receiving enormous arms 
supplies from the Soviet bloc, mainly jet 
planes and T-34 tanks. 

On the other hand the Government of Syria 
has made repeated denials of such reports. 
A few days ago the Syrian Foreign Minister 
informed President Eisenhower that Syria had 
not received any heavy Soviet equipment since 
last October. 

He has also categorically denized any inten¬ 
tion on the part of the Syrian Government to 
ferment a revolution either in Turkey or in 
Iraq, where public pressure against the Bagh¬ 
dad Pact is reported to be at its height. What, 
then, is the truth ? 

NO SO VIET PLA N ES 

It is very easy to check the reports whether 
or not Syria has received jet bombers and/or 
heavy tanks from the Soviet Union. 

Such military equipment cannot be smug¬ 
gled inside a country, as if it were either 
diamonds or narcotic drugs. 

Of the four airports in Syria, only Aleppo 
and Darriascus (and not Ras-el-Aboud and 
Palrriyra), can handle the jet planes, as these 
bombers and fighters require special technical 
facilities for landing and take-off. 

Three weeks ago, the Government of Syria 
invited newspaper correspondents to tour the 
country, visit the military installations, travel 
through the so-called trouble-spots, and see 

nr nnt renort.*? of 


K. Gupta 

This is, however, not to say that supplies 
from the Soviet Union have not been pour¬ 
ing into Syria, Syria has been receiving, 
since last January, arms from the Soviet 
bloc, on an average of three ships every two 
months. 

These arms have been mostly artillery 
pieces (botli heavy and light), military trucks, 
anti-aircraft guns, sub-machine guns, Czech 
rifles, barbed wire, grenades and ammunition. 
The total of the supplies received can not be 
larger than sixty thousand tons, and their 
value is not more than forty million dollars. 

It is unbelievable that such a distorted and 
exaggerated picture should have been presented 
by the British Press. British intelligence 
should have known better since British planes 
fly almost daily from Cyprus to Latakia, and 
Latakia itself is within telescopic distance 
of the Turkish military base at Mount Akra. 


Young Dane rejects 
military conscription 

A DANISH secondary school teacher, 
Laurits Larsen, has sent the following 
letter to the call-up authorities in Aarhus: 

“ Herewith I am returning call-up papers for 
the Oksboll (alternative service) camp. I 
cannot comply. It cannot be in the interests 
of the community for me and others to spend 
22 months doing valueless work in a camp 
for conscientious objectors at a time when 
there is urgent need for teachers. 

All over the country there are. many schools 
needing teachers, and at the school where I 
work it has been found impossible to secure 
anyone to take my place. 

This is not. however, to be regarded as an 
application for further postponement of cal¬ 
ling-up. I oppose on principle the State's 
right to deprive human beings of their per¬ 
sonal freedom for shorter or longer period 
so long as it is not a question of crimes 
against their fellow citizens. 


was due to leave London for the US. 

As we sat sipping tea in the Dorchester 
Hotel, and he talked in a concerned, but un¬ 
assuming manner, of the plight of refugees 
in Europe, one almost forgot that this 27- 
year-old young man was now a Hollywood 
star and famous wherever American films are 
shown. 

This was good, for his story and his beliefs 
deserve to be shared on their own merits. 
Even the question I had planned to ask about 
Marilyn Monroe was lost in the more imme¬ 
diately important subject of the plight of 
refugees. 

Don Murray and his wife, Hope Lang, 
who also appeared in “ Bus Stop ”, had 
come to England from Naples where they 
had been taking steps to solve the problems 
of refugees of World War II who for nine 
and ten years have been virtual prisoners 
in refugee camps in Italy. 

Their camp is surrounded by barbed wire. 
There is a camp guard. The refugees are not 
allowed to work, for there is not enough work 
for the native Italians, let alone refugees. 


Hefugees 



He described the camps in Italy as the worst 
he had seen in Europe, and he had seen others 
over a considerable period of time. 

Don Murray had become aware of the plight 
of these men, women, and children during his 
stay in Europe between 1952 and 1955. But 
he was not there as a tourist, writer, or 
student 

He had refused to be conscripted into the 
army because war violated his oasic convic¬ 
tions about religion, God and man. 

As a conscientious objector who accepted 
alternative service he had gone to work 
with the Brethren Service Committee at 
their centre in Kassel, Germany. 

While at Kassel he was a reader of Peace 
News which was among the periodicals avail¬ 
able at the centre. 

After a year there, in 1952-53, he was asked 
to go to Naples by the Congregational 
Christian Church workers in Europe to work 
with the refugees in Naples between 1953 and 
1955. There he stayed for six months longer 
than he was required to under the alternative 
service provisions of the US conscription 
law. 

In Naples he worked with a boys’ group 
and among the refugees. Among the things 
he did in the refugee camp was to teach an 
English class. 

The amount of English learned was secon¬ 
dary to what the class did for the people 
attending it. To Don Murray it was a way 
of “ reaching ” these people who had been so 
mistreated and forgotten by so many for so 
long. He used to go on outings with them. 

He wanted to ^*keep them stimulated so 
they would not lose interest in the outside 
world and normal livina.** He was trvina 


For a while it looked like a riot. 

. Murray spoke in Italian. He 

said that although there were many different 

o'*. camp—Roman 

^thohe, Moslem, Buddhist, Protestant, Ortho¬ 
dox and others—that all of them had in com- 
mon a respect for Jesus as a man, even if 
they did not believe in him as a god. 

He said that the programme was to be “a 
oresentation of our appreciation of Jesus.” 

Promise 


^ fbe Christmas programme began. 

They had no musical instruments, and so they 
hummed the tunes and fitted Christmas hymns 
and passages from the Bible together to tell 
the story of Jesus. 

The singing began, and the programme un¬ 
folded. As it proceeded the people got quieter 
and quieter. When they had finished the last 
reading and the last hymn, there was an en¬ 
thusiastic applause, and “ they made us repeat 
it over again from the beginning.” 

Don Murray stayed on with them for a 
few months more. “ When I went borne, I 
promised myself that if ever I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to go back to help them, that I would 
do it.” 

After returning to the States, he became en¬ 
gaged, and then they both appeared in Bus 
Stop His wife became very interested in 
refugees too. 


During the shooting of ” Bus Stop ” he was 
ill, and it was discovered that while working 
in Europe he had had pneumonia. After the 
filming and his recovery he and his wife re¬ 
turned to Italy to see what could be done 
about the plight of these unwanted people in 
the refugee camp. 

He contacted officials of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment’s Ministry of the Interior and officials 
who run the camps. Don Murray was deter¬ 
mined to do what was needed and to finance 
the work now that he was able to do so. 


Help 

He succeeded in persuading Beldon Paul¬ 
son who had preceeded himself in Naples to 
return to be the real head of the project he 
was setting up. Mr. Paulson had helped to 
organise and direct a school and social centre 
in the ruins of Naples where normal living 
had been made impossible. 

” When I return to the States,” Don Murray 
told me, ” my wife and I will be trying to see 
Government people to stimulate a new immi¬ 
gration law for the refugees who have been 
in camps for nine or ten years. 

“ Their situation is getting worse and 
worse; they are getting less and less aid, 
and more and more forgotten*” 

They are also going to buy a piece of land 
somewhere in Italy, and develop a plan to 
settle refugee families on the land, developing 
an agricultural and small industrial commu- 
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maintaining, since trie nrst weex oi iNovemoer, 
that Syria has been receiving enormous arms 
supplies from the Soviet bloc, mainly jet 
planes and T-34 tanks. 

On the other hand the Government of Syria 
has made repeated denials of such reports. 
A few days ago the Syrian Foreign Minister 
informed President Eisenhower that Syria had 
not received any heavy Soviet equipment since 
last October. 

He has also categorically denied any inten¬ 
tion on the part of the Syrian Government to 
ferment a revolution either in Turkey or in 
Iraq, where public pressure against the Bagh¬ 
dad Pact is reported to be at its height. What, 
then, is the truth ? 

NO SOVIET PLANES 

It is very easy to check the reports whether 
or not Syria has received jet bombers and/or 
heavy tanks from the Soviet Union. 

Such military equipment cannot be smug¬ 
gled inside a country, as if it were either 
diamonds or narcotic drugs. 

Of the four airports in Syria, only Aleppo 
and Darriascus (and not Ras-el-Aboud and 
Palmyra), can handle the jet planes, as these 
bombers and fighters require special technical 
facilities for landing and take-off. 

Three weeks ago, the Government of Syria 
invited newspaper correspondents to tour the 
country, visit the military installations, travel 
through the so-called trouble-spots, and see 
for themselves whether or not the reports of 
the Soviet military build up were true. 
Several newspaper correspondents took advant¬ 
age of the trip, and their findings have been 
revealing. 

These correspondents —1 met two of them 

in Paris last week—did not find any Soviet 

made jet planes at either Damascus or 

Aleppo. Of course, there were the British 

Meteors. 

Similarly, the reports that heavy tanks have 
been received by Syria in the last two months 
can be categorically denied. A spokesman of 
the Baath Socialist Party, who has recently 
been in Western Europe on a “ political ” mis¬ 
sion laughingly dubbed these reports as “ pure 
nonsense.’* 

EXCUSE FOR INVASION 

“ Selwyn Lloyd and Pineau need a myth to 
rationalise their invasion of Egypt,” he said, 
“ and Soviet penetration is an easy whipping 
post for them.” 

Any one familiar with the geography of 
Syria knows that the routes from Latakia, the 
sea-port of Syria, to Aleppo and Damascus has 
numerous small bridges, which are incapable 
of standing the pressure of heavy tanks. 

The European correspondents not only 
found these bridges intact but also failed to 
discover signs of tank treads on the highways 
pr their detours around the bridges. 


It is unbelievable that such a distorted and 
exaggerated picture should have been presented 
by the British Press. British intelligence 
should have known better since British planes 
fly almost daily from Cyprus to Latakia, and 
Latakia itself is within telescopic distance 
of the Turkish military base at Mount Akra. 


Young Dane rejects 
military conscription 

A DANISH secondary school teacher, 
Laurits Larsen, has sent the following 
letter to the call-up authorities in Aarhus: 

” Herewith I am returning call-up papers for 
the Oksboll (alternative service) camp. I 
cannot comply. It cannot be in the interests 
of the community for me and others to spend 
22 months doing valueless work in a camp 
for conscientious objectors at a time when 
there is urgent need for teachers. 

All over the country there are. many schools 
needing teachers, and at the school where I 
work it has been found impossible to secure 
anyone to take my place. 

This is not. however, to be regarded as an 
application for further postponement of cal¬ 
ling-up. I oppose on principle the State’s 
right to deprive human beings of their per¬ 
sonal freedom for shorter or longer period 
so long as it is not a question of crimes 
against their fellow citizens. 

CHOICE 

” It is for me and not the State to judge how 
I can do most for the community. Those 
people who think that military forces can 
benefit the country must themselves join 
up, and not demand that others should 
serve. 

” In matters involving a larger aim those who 
want an effort to be made must themselves 
report for duty. 

” Human beings are endowed with a free will 
to choose between good and bad. The State 
must not contest this freedom by demanding 
that people should do wrong. When CD’s 
have to serve longer than ordinary soldiers 
pressure is being put on their conscience. 

” They are being pushed into doing that which 
they believe to be wrong. Many of them 
succumb to this pressure. They have not 
been able to exercise free will. 

” This in brief is my view of the matter, and 
1 intend to act accordingly.” 


MICHAEL RANDLE 

A three-seater Auster plane, offered to 22- 
year-old pacifist, Michael Randle, for his 
Austro-Hungarian border demonstration could 
not be used because* of fog. He left for 
Austria by train on Sunday, December 23. 


of these men, women, and children during nis 
Stay in Europe between 1952 and 1955. But 
he was not there as a tourist, writer, or 
student 

He had refused to be conscripted into the 
army because war violated his basic convic¬ 
tions about religion, God and man. 

As a conscientious objector who accepted 
alternative service he had gone to work 
with the Brethren Service Committee at 
their centre in K^sel, Germany, 

While at Kassel he was a reader of Peace 
News which was among the periodicals avail¬ 
able at the centre. 

After a year there, in 1952-53, he was asked 
to go to Naples by the Congregational 
Christian Church workers in Europe to work 
with the refugees in Naples between 1953 and 
1955. There he stayed for six months longer 
than he was r^uired to under the alternative 
service provisions of the US conscription 
law. 

In Naples he worked with a boys’ group 
and among the refugees. Among the things 
he did in the refugee camp was to teach an 
English class. 

The amount of English learned was secon¬ 
dary to what the class did for the people 
attending it. To Don Murray it was a way 
of ” reaching ” these people who had been so 
mistreated and forgotten by so many for so 
long. He used to go on outings with them. 

He wanted to ^*keep them stimulated so 
they would not lose interest in the outside 
world and normal living.’* He was trying 
to keep them from ^losing their value to 
mankind which people can easily do when 
living as prisoners in the camps.” 

Christmas 1954 was coming, and the refugees 
had not had a real Christmas activity in which 
they themselves participated for years. His 
required period of service was completed be¬ 
fore Christmas, but he stayed on. 

Appeal 

What could be done in the difficult con¬ 
ditions in which these people had found 
themselves for so long ? He decided to do a 
Christmas programme with the people who 
had been attending his English class, and with 
their co-operation he proceeded to develop 
and rehearse a Christmas programme. 

They worked hard and improvised. Then 
the camp authorities refused permission for 
the programme. 

They feared the long-confined refugees 
would riot. Don Murray persisted in his 
efforts, refusing to take ” no ” for an answer. 
Finally he got them to agree to allow the 
experiment 

The tense moment came as the people began 
to pour into the hall. To his surprise prac¬ 
tically the whole camp turned out 

It had been feared that the refugees, who 
had probably through all the years of rejec¬ 
tion and suffering lost some of their seif- 


ill, and It was discovered that while working 
in Europe he had had pneumonia. After the 
filming and his recovery he and his wife re¬ 
turned to Italy to see what could be done 
about the plight of these unwanted people in 
the refugee camp. 

He contacted officials of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment’s Ministry of the Interior and officials 
who run the camps. Don Murray was deter¬ 
mined to do what was needed and to finance 
the work now that he was able to do so. 

Help 

He succeeded in persuading Beldon Paul¬ 
son who had proceeded himself in Naples to 
return to be the real head of the project he 
was setting up. Mr. Paulson had helped to 
organise and direct a school and social centre 
in the ruins of Naples where normal living 
had been made impossible. 

” When I return to the States,” Don Murray 
told me, ” my wife and I will be trying to see 
Government people to stimulate a new immi¬ 
gration law for the refugees who have been 
in camps for nine or ten years. 

“ Their situation is getting worse and 
worse; they are getting less and less aid, 
and more and more forgotten.” 

They are also going to buy a piece of land 
somewhere in Italy, and develop a plan to 
settle refugee families on the land, developing 
an agricultural and small industrial commu¬ 
nity which would, it was hoped, become self- 
supporting. 

It would be free from the “camp atmos¬ 
phere,” with no barbed wire, and no camp 
guard. 

He had succeeded in obtaining the co¬ 
njuration of the Brethren Service Com¬ 
mittee, the World Council of (lurches and 
other bodies. There would be a couple of 
full-time volunteers from the Brethren Ser¬ 
vice Commitee. 

“ My job,” he said, “ was to get Govern¬ 
ment contacts interested.” 

Dr. Malfetani, the head of the Italian 
Co-operative Union, had offered free of charge 
the use of farm and other experts to the 
project in choosing the land for the settlement, 
developing the community, etc. 

□ ON PAGE SEVEN 



Peace News at Schoolboys Exhibition 


Stand No. 4 at the Schoolboys’ Exhibition 
(opening December 31) at the Horticultural 
Halls, Westminster, London, will be a 

PEACE STAND 

organised by the National Pteace Council 
with the sup^rt of the Peace Pledge Union, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation^ Society of 
Friends Peace Committee, and many other 
organisations. 


^ A. BERGMAM 
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GREAT QUESTIONS FOR 1957 


year 1956 ends with the destruction of two false ideas. One 
is the view that it is possible to maintain an ideology among 
great masses of people permanently hy force and suppression. The 
other is that it is still possible for Britain to regard itself and act 
like a ‘‘ Great Power.” 


Whether 1957 is to become a year of hope and promise or a year in 
which the nations get onto a slope leading them doyvn ipto general ^disaster 
will depend on thi answers giveii to the questjiQOis raided Ity tjhese two 
outstanding facts. 

First, let us look at the question ;arising from the events in Poland 
and Hungary—a relevant question both to Russia and the Western 
Poweis. 

That there was ill-advised and irresponsible propaganda emanating 
from the West aimed at the peoples of the Russian satellite States is 
doubtless true. 

It is also obvious that if there are still a few Hungarians with a 
nostalgic desire for a return to a Horthy regime (or if there are any 
Poles left alive who look back longingly to the regimes of Pilsudski or 
Slavek) they would be glad to see the Communist Governments challenged 
and would hope for changes different from those desired by the workers. 

That people like these had any influence in directing events, however, 
nobody really believes—not even those Communists who now want a 
return to Stalinism. 

★ ★ ★ 

]^0 ‘‘reactionaiy ” counter-revolutiau could take the form that 
the revolt has taken in Hungary, where the workers in rebel¬ 
lion have not only sought to lay down the terms they would be 
willing to accept, but in Ihe process have taken over factories and 
have made very evident their desire to run them on the principles 
of industrial democracy* 

These are Objectives that are just as offensive to capitalist (to say 
nothing of " fascist ”) conceptions as they are to Communist ideas. 

It must be remembered that precisely the same charges that the 
Stalinists are now making about the source of the Hungarian rebejlipn 
were also made during the troubles at Poznan and were later disavowed 
by the Gomulka Government. 

Such charges come automatically by reflex action from the Stalinist 
the moment he meets with opposition. 

What 1957 will bring will be either a release to freedom for the 
subject-peoples of the Russian Government or a full reversion to the 
abominations of Stalinism. Should the latter happen it is not a policy 
that can have permanent success. Jt will lead to increasingly desperate 
restlessness and instability in Eastern Europe and might break dP^n jn 
a war that may become the all-destroying H-bomb war. 

★ ★ ★ 

F’ as we must hope, :the Russian leaders renew their rejectioii of 

Stalinism they will have to face the fact that the only way to 
set people free is to permit them to make their own plans for the 
way they want to live, and that this must embrace a freedom to 
reject what the Russian Government calls Socialism,” jf this is 


The Middle East 

TF the French, who have now 
■ accepted the inscription of the 
Algerian question on the United 
Nations agenda, had initiated a clear¬ 
sighted policy lor that part of North 
Africa even as late as the beginning 
of 1956, the whole series of more 
recent Egyptian and Middle East 
developments would have taken a 
different course. 

The Suez Canal nationalisation it¬ 
self— if. it had taken place at all at 
the end of July—would almost cer¬ 
tainly not have been proclaimed with 
such an aggressive fanfare if France’s 
antiquated colonialism had not first 
elevated President Nasser to the 
height of a Muslim hero ; and the 
Arab countries had not been united 
by racial sympathies into a bloc 
ready to forget mutual jealousies, on 
whose support President Nasser could 
safely rely. 

Farewell goodwill 

say this, does not, however, 
render our own Government’s 
movement full steam astern into the 
methods of the last century any more 
excusable o^ easier to understand. To 
choose the way of sheer reaction in 
lurching companionship with France, 
and to aggravate this shocking error 
by keeping ,the Americans in the 
dark about Anglo-French intentions, 
was an even worse political sin than 
the first mishandling of the the Canal 
issue when Egypt announced the 
nationalisation. 

The year 1956 will now go down 
not only as the time when the joint 
Anglo-rFrench action itself opened 
the doorf^ mcreased Soviet influence 
in the Middle East, and Britain 
stupidly threw away what still re¬ 
mained of good will and esteem for 
her among large sections of the A^rab 
world. 

It is also highly probable that the 
school books of the future will mark 
it as the year when references to the 
“ Big Three ” or the Big Four ” 
ceased to have any real validity be¬ 
cause both Britain and France had in 
common senselessness made an ex¬ 
hibition af their own powerlessness. 

As the year closes, they have just 
.performed a last war dance over the 
use of their material and nien in ;the 
clearance of the Canal , and that, 
too, is more a sign of littleness than 
of greatness. 


And if that happens Sir Anthony 
Eden’s 1956 policies will h^vp led to 
the one result £of which neither he 
nor the Suez Group of liis party are 
ever likely to claim any credjjt: the 

.illllllilllllllllllillMllillllWIlUllllUllUlUlU 

Does Mr. Duller 
read Peace News too? 

TF a principle is ri^t its right- 
•'■ness does nqt stop halfway. Mr. 
Dulles, without realising it, made 
a declaration in favour of dis¬ 
armament and pacifism when he 
addressed the recent meeting of the 
Atlantic Council at the NATO 
headquarters in Paris. 

Says a report in The Times, 
Dec. 12, 1956 : 

He began with a picture of the 
disarray and disintegration in the 
Communist world and the Soviet 
Union itself. This situation had 
potential dangers, for the Russian 
leaders might take risks and thus 
create greater chances of war. In 
face of this danger the free nations 
must maintain their moral pressure, 
and thus help to undermine the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist sys¬ 
tems. 

There were admittedly grave in¬ 
justices in many parts of the world, 
and in Europe, Asia, or the Middle 
East there were situations in which 
nations might be tempted to use force 
to redress injustice. The concept 
could not, however, be accepted — 
this seemed to be the second of Mr. 
Dulles’s great principies—that each 
nation subject to injustice should 
attempt to remedy that injustice by 
force. 

In the past the idea of “ just " 
wars had been deeply rooted, even 
in religious belief, but now there was 
doubt whether war suppressed more 
injustice than it created. 

The third principle followed from 
this : that both morality and expedi¬ 
ency rejected deliberate resort to war 
as an instrument of national policy. 

Restraint, exercised often under 
great provocation, was proof not of 
coyvardice or irresolution but of 
moral strength, and created a moral 
climate which stimulated and en¬ 
couraged jhe forces which were dis¬ 
rupting the Soviet system. 

'tuiHMiuiiiiifiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiufiiiiMiimniiiiiiiiJiiui^ 

early disappearance of European 


siles utld the German airforce with 
jet aircraft. 

When the foreign troops stationed 
there became “ defence forces ” in¬ 
stead of “ occupation troops ” the 
Bqnn Government refused responsi¬ 
bility for their maintenance. As a 
result the British taxpayer will haye 
to find more money for “ defence ” 
and German industry will be relieved 
of spme of the burden which is 
crippling industry in other Western 
ppwers. 

Olympics only? 

rpHE Bonn Government has taken 
several opportunities during the 
year to renew its claim for the 
restoration of the territories east of 
the Oder-Neisse and it is significant 
that Eastern Germany is now offici¬ 
ally called Central Germany. 

After years of negotiation a 
Franco-German Agreement on the 
Saar was concluded on October 27 
under which with certain legal and 
economic restrictions the region will 
again become a component part of 
the Federal Republic. 

The year has seen no progress to¬ 
wards re-unification which both 
Russia and the Western powers pro¬ 
fess to desire, and the attitude of the 
Bonn Government in refusing to 
recognise the Democratic Republic 
in East Germany makes any negotia¬ 
tions between the Germans them¬ 
selves impossible at the top level. 
There have, however, been more con¬ 
tacts of an unofficial kind, and it was 
interesting that both zones copi- 
bined to send an all-German team to 
the Olympic Games. 

Moving left 

TT has always been the view of 
Peace News that a peaceful solu¬ 
tion of the German problem can only 
be found through the acceptance by 
an all-German Government, freely 
elected under due safeguards, of a 
,policy of disarmed neutrality. 

The recent tragic events in Poland 
and Hungary might never have 
ocurred if that plan had been 
adopted, all foreign troops with¬ 
drawn from Germany, and the 
neutral belt in Europe extended to 
include the satellite countries. 

Incidentally the whole problem of 
the “ lost territories ” would assume 
new proportions under such an agree- 
rnent. In the meantime apy sugges¬ 
tion for removing the seat of ifie 
West German Government to Berlin 














That people like these had any influence in directing events, however, 
nobody really believes—not even those Communists who now want a 
return to Stalinism. 

★ ★ ★ 

j^O ‘‘reactionary” counter-revolutiojj could take the form that 
the revolt has taken in Hungary, where the workers in rebel¬ 
lion have not only sought to lay down the terms they would be 
willing to accept, but in the process have taken over factories and 
have made very evident their desire to run them on the principles 
of industrial democracy. 

These are Objectives that are just as offensive to capitalist (to say 
nothing of " fascist ”) conceptions as they are to Communist ideas. 

It must be remembeired that precisely the same charges that the 
Stalinists are now making about the source of the Hungarian rebejlipn 
were also made during the troubles at Poznan and were later disavowed 
by the ^Gomulka Government. 

Such charges come automatically by reflex action from the Stalinist 
the moment he meets with opposition. 

What 1957 will bring will be either a release to freedom for the 
subject-peoples of the Russian Govemment or a full reversion to the 
abominations of Stalinism. Should the latter happen it is not a policy 
that can have permanent success. Jt will lead to increasingly desperate 
restlessness and instability in Eastern Europe and might break dP^n jn 
a war that may become the all-destroying H-bomb war, 

★ ★ ★ 

F’ as we must hope, :the Russian leaders renew their rejection of 

Stalinism they will have to face the fact that the only wav to 
set people free is to permit them to make their own plans for the 
way they want to live, and that this must embrace a ^freedom to 
reject what the Russian Government calls “ Socialism,” jf this is 
what they desire. 

If this development is to take place in 1957 the Western . Governments 
have just as much to contribute to it as the Russian Government Viewing 
the matter by militaristic defenec ” standards, the Russians have much 
more need to keep Poland and Hungary under their military domination 
than Britain has to keep Qypms. 

All that can be done to change this situation should be done. There 
should be an initiative from the Western Powers to secure disarmament 
and neutralisation of all the nations of Central Europe. 

This would remove the threat that the .Russian Government feels it 
must be prepared to meet in precisely as the Western Powers would.jn 
the same .situation. 

This has always been the; logic of the ntatter, and we have repeatedly 
urged it as the right policy to be pursued in Europe. In the light of recent 
events, however, it has accquired a much greater urgency. 

If Russia is to revert to the policy of liberalisation it began tO'follow, 
however tentatively, it can only do so through a complete reversal of Ihe 
couocse it has pursued in Hungary. Such a reversal is not an easy tiling 
for a Government to face. 

★ ★ ★ 

JT could only be carried through without leading to a complete 

breakdown of the Russian Governments control jf it were 
brought into the framework of a complete European settlement 
and thus did not have to be accepted as a crii^hing defeat. 

Such a settlement is the policy that the Western Pjowers owe to,die 
unfree peoples of Europe ; it is also the policy that would .bring hope, to 
the world instead of menace in 1957. 

★ ★ ★ 

J^ONCERNING the second ^destroyed myth, we fiavei repeatedly 
urged that if the British Government continued to act on the 
assumption that Britain remains a Great Pmyet” as vfhen it was 
conqueripg its empire. It would inevitably lead to its economic 
weakening, the lessening of its influence, and its increa^ng ,siibor- 
dination to one on the other of the real leviathans in world poUtics. 


movemeni iiiii sieam astern into me 
methods of t^e last century any more 
excusable or easier to understand. To 
choose the way of sheer reaction in 
lurching companionship with France, 
and to aggravate this shocking error 
by keeping the Americans in the 
dark about Anglo-French intentions, 
was an even worse political sin than 
the first mishandling of the the Canal 
issue when Egypt announced the 
nationalisation. 

The year 1956 will now go down 
not only as the time when the joint 
AnglorFrench action itself opened 
the door Increased Soviet influence 
in the Middle East, and Britain 
.stupidly threw away what still re¬ 
mained of good will and esteem for 
her among large sections of the A^rab 
world. 

It is also highly probable that the 
school bqoks of the future will mark 
it as the year when references to the 
“ Big Three ” or the “ Big iFour ” 
ceased to have any real validity be¬ 
cause both Britain and France had in 
common senselessness made an ex¬ 
hibition af their own powerlessness. 

As the year closes, they have just 
performed a last war dance over the 
use of their material and rpen in jthe 
clearance of the Canal , and that, 
too, is more a sign of littleness than 
of greatness. 

For anyone can forsee the dangers 
of provocation inherent in the 
presence pf their ships and men in 
the canal area. Important as speed 
undonhtediy, is; in the matter, it does 
not outweigh the urgency of per¬ 
forming the clearing operations with¬ 
out further incidents of a warlike or 
near-warlike nature. 


must maintain their moral pressure, 
and thus help to undermine the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist sys¬ 
tems. 

There were admittedly grave in¬ 
justices in many parts of the world, 
and in Europe, Asia, or the Middle 
East there were situations in which 
nations might be tempted to use force 
to redress injustice. The concept 
could not, however, be accepted — 
this seemed to be the second of Mr. 
Dulles's great principles—that each 
nation subject to injustice should 
attempt to remedy that injustice by 
force. 

In the past the idea of “ just ” 
wars had been deeply rooted, even 
in religious belief, but now there was 
doubt whether war suppressed more 
injustice than it created. 

The third principle followed from 
this : that both morality and expedi¬ 
ency rejected deliberate resort to v>ar 
as an instrument of national policy. 

Restraint, exercised often under 
greqt provocation, was proof not of 
coyvardice or irresolution but of 
rnqral strength, and created a moral 
climate which stimulated and en¬ 
couraged the forces which were dis- 
rupting the Soviet system. 
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early ^disappearance of European 
“ colonialist ” influence in the Middle 
East. 


€i«rmany 


and 45olonIalism 


inpHERE was neyer any doubt that 
the papal wojuld be blocked at 
the first sign of any s,uch action as 
Britain and France launched in 
November. Is is lexcusable that the 
two Governments should haye 
thought they .would be left in peace 
to pursue their anjtirMasser campaign 
to a successful .end and then ,to pro- 
CGod with the canal clearance under 
their own steam? 


if they thought that, they are in 
need of .more than three weeks’ holi¬ 
day in Jamaica. 

The year of this country’s most 
severe moral and diplomatic defeat 
ends alao with a distinctly disturbing 
situation in Iraq. And the final out¬ 
come of all. this is likely to follow 
the example \of tpe eventual settle¬ 
ment of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute. 


A DEFEATED and disarmed Ger- 
many is once again re-armed, 
though the increasing opposition to 
conscription both in the Bundestag 
and West Gerntany generally has 
been able to secure some changes in 
the original proposals. 

The period of conscript service has 
been reduced to 12 months and some 
provision has been made for con¬ 
scientious objectors. 

Another nine subsidiary bills haye 
still to be passed before the first 
15,000 men of the 1937 class can be 
called up in April, 1957, ^nd many 
ciyic authorities are refusing to co¬ 
operate in preparing the call-up lists. 

At the maximum the West Ger¬ 
man contribution to NATO will be 
limited to 300,000 men instead of 
the original 500,000 and nqne of 
them are likely to be available for 
another two years. 

In spite of the undertaking in the 
Paris Agreement the West German 
Government is already asking to be 
allowed to manufacture atomic 
weapons, and America is supplying 
the NATO forces with atomic mis- 
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of non-violence by relating what was 
happening in Montgomery to non- 


wards re-unification which both 
Russia and the Western powers pro¬ 
fess to desire, and the attitude of the 
Bonn Government in refusing to 
recognise the Democratic Republic 
in East Germany makes any negotia¬ 
tions between the Germans them¬ 
selves impossible at the top level. 
There have, however, been more con¬ 
tacts of an unofficial kind, and it was 
interesting that both zones com¬ 
bined to send an all-German team to 
the Olympic Games. 

Moving left 

JX has always been the view of 
Peace News that a peaceful solu¬ 
tion of the German problem can only 
be found through the acceptance by 
an all-German Govemnient, freely 
elected under due safeguards, of a 
.policy of disarmed neutrality. 

The recent tragic events in Poland 
and Hungary might never have 
ocurred if that plan had been 
adopted, all foreign troops with¬ 
drawn from Germany, and the 
neutral belt in Europe extended to 
include the satellite cotmtries. 

Incidentally the whole problem of 
the “ lost territories ” would assume 
new proportions under such an agree¬ 
ment. In the meantime apy sugges¬ 
tion for removing the seat pt flie 
West German Government to Berlin 
has been put into cold storage. 

There has been a continued trend 
in West Germany towards socialism 
and the Lander elections held during 
the year have shown additional sup¬ 
port for the Social Democratic Party. 

Their next General Election in 
West Gerniany will probably take 
place during the first week in Sep¬ 
tember. Though Gr. Adpnauer’s age 
makes it unlijkely fliat b.p can con¬ 
tinue as Chancellor, he has giv^n ho 
indication about his sucicessor. 

The Social Democrats have good 
grounds for hoping that as a result 
of the elections the question of the 
Chancellorship >vill be for !them to 
determine and not the Christian 
Democrats. 

In any case 1957 will mark a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of Germany. 

Tile E^ir 

npHERE have recently beein talks 
at New Delhi between M'f. Nehni 
and the Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Chou En-lai, during the latfer’s tour 
of India. Then came Mr. Nehm’s visijt 
to Washington and his discussions 
with President Eisenhower, followed 
by Mr. Nehru’s return to New Ddbi 
again to talk with Mr. Chou En-lai. 

There is little doubt that this suc¬ 
cession of talks has embraced the 
question of the possibility of the ad¬ 
mission of China to the United 
Nations. Chou En-lUi has recently 
been making overtures to Chiang Kai- 
shek, and it is even reported that 






uave JUKI as iiiucn to coflinoiife to it as tiie Kussfan Viewing 

the matter by militaristicdefenee ” standards, tlte Russians have much 
more need to keep Poland and Hungary under their military domination 
than Britain has to keep Cyprus. 

All that he done to chaise this situation should:be done. There 
should be an initiative from the Western Powers to secure disarmament 
and neutralisation of all the nations of Central Europe. 

This would remove the threat that the .Russian Government feels it 
must be prepared to meet in precisely as the Western Powers would,|n 
the same .situation. 

This has always been the i logic of the matter, and we have repeatedly 
urged it as the right policy to be pursued in Europe. In the light of recent 
events, however, it has acoquired a much greater urgency. 

If Russia is to revert to the policy of liberalisation it began to follow, 
however tentatively, it can only do so through a complete reversal of the 
course it has pursued in Hungary. Such a reversal is not an easy tiling 
for a Government to face. 

★ ★ ★ 

JT could only be carried through without leading to a complete 
breakdown of the Russian Government’s control jf it were 
brought into the framework of a complete European settlement 
and thus did not have to be ^accepted as a crushing defeat. 

Such a settlement is the policy that the Western Powers owe to,the 
unfree peoples of Europe; it is also the policy that wciuld bring hope* to 
the world instead of menace in 1957. 

★ ★ ★ 

CONCERNING the second^destroyed myth, we have i repeatedly 
urged that if the British Government continued to act on the 
assumption that Britain remains a Great Powcf” as when it was 
conquering its emfure, it would inevitably lead to its economic 
weakening, the lessening of its influence, and its increa$iing, snbor- 
dination to one oti Ihe other, of the real leviathans in world poUtics. 

Britain has proceeded from armingi herself as a ^Great Power” to 
acting as one; indeed, Britain’s traditions of " greatness ”-have been 
repeatedly pppeahed to by those who ^ponsoi^d and supported qhe lunatic 
undertaking in Egypt. 

The result has been, a further weakening .pf^the economy 

beyond that already achieved by its colossal armaments expendil^pre, a j 
huiitiliating diminution Of the moral influence of its yoiceiJn .the world’s 
councils, and a high degree of dependence on the charity and fprbfprapce 
of the USA to help it out of its difficulties. 

The day of ^Britain as a Great Power .is ended. Although we should 
have preferred to see the realisation of this fact brought about in a less 
shameful manner,. the fact itself is all to the good. 

It will be even better- if the USA-will develop i,ts policy on other lines 
than the taking over of the tradition of Imperial Britain. 

'★ ’★ 

isanecessary now is a revision of policy that wjU bnpg 
about the abandonment of those courses that were based 
upon the myth. 

^ If Britain must accept the. fact that she is no longer a great world 
military power the chain of military strongs points it has been maintaining 
in different parts of the wortd, and palrticularly in the Mediterranean, 
becomes a useless extravagance and; an unnecessary. interference»i with 
other peoples’* affairs. 

There arc peoples that Biilain wouldudo well, to, set .free, as well as 
Russia. We should start by thinking again about Cyprus in fundamentally 
different terms. 

We have had a demonstration of the purpose, for which Cyprus, isms 
needed as a military base by'die British;.and it has not been such,.as to 
encourage us to hope ^ that there'may be another. 

If we can now change our views as to what is required for defence, 
wey like'Russia, will he able to afford the luxury of leaving people to 
arrange their own lives. 


the c^nal area. Important as speed 
nndonhiediy. is in the matter, it does 
not outweigh the urgency of per¬ 
forming the clearing operations with¬ 
out further incidents of a warlike or 
near-warlike nature. 

and ^colonialism 

npHERE was neyer any doubt that 
the canal wO|Uld be blocked at 
the first sign of any s-uch action as 
Britain and France launched in 
November. Is is .excusable that the 
two Governments .should have 
thought they would be left in peace 
to pursue their anjti-Nasser campaign 
to a successful end and then ,to pro¬ 
ceed wkh the canal clearance under 
their awn steam? 

If they thought that, they are in 
need of more than three weeks’ holi¬ 
day in Jamaica. 

'The year of this country’s most 
severe moral and diplomatic defeat 
ends alsio wkh a distinctly disturbing 
situation in Iraq. And the final out¬ 
come of alT this is likely to follow 
the example \Of tjie eventual settle¬ 
ment of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute. 


/4 DEFEATED an4 disarmed Ger- 
many is once again re-armed, 
though the increasing opposition to 
conscription both in the Bundestag 
and West Germany generally has 
been able to secure some changes in 
the original proposals. 

The period of conscript service has 
been reduced to 12 months and some 
provision has been made for con¬ 
scientious objectors. 

Another nine subsidiary Ip ills haye 
still to be passed before the first 
15,000 men of the 1937 class can be 
called up in April, 1957, ^nd many 
ciyic authorities are refusing to co¬ 
operate in preparing the call-up lists. 

At the maximum the West Ger- 
inan contribution to NATO will be 
limited to 300,000 men instead of 
the original 500,000 and npne of 
them are likely to be available for 
another two years. 

In spite of the undertaking in the 
Paris Agreement the West German 
Government is already asking to be 
allowed to manufacture atomic 
weapons, and America is supplying 
the .NATO forces with atomic mis- 
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iT , (JLEANi&D j some interesting 
- b^^ckgrpMpd facts about the Mont¬ 
gomery bus hpycott from a report 
of . a . speech ^ by John Swomley, 
American Fellowship of Reconcilia¬ 
tion Sepr;etary„ Oregon, US, 

Recently. 

(HejflreW; atteptiqn to the fact that 
while the original} idea of the boy- 
,cott occurred to a little-educated 
Pullman car porter, the organisation 
of it soon brought the Rev. Martin 
Luther Kjpg ,into a position of 
Ip^dership. 

Kipg had been exposed to the 
philosophy of , nan,-violence when he 
studied at Boston University, where 
m^y of his fellow students and in- 
^trqptprs. v^ere pacifists. 

An vend to armed guards 

A SpCQNP impact by Ameriqan 
-^ pacifism was the visit to Mprit- 
epmery soon after the boycott had 
begun by^ Glenn Smiley,. FoR Field 
Secretary, who conferred with the 
boycott leaders and white ministers. 

He was able to persuade | tlmse 
leaders who had armed guards 
arpupd their homes at night to dis¬ 
pense with them. 

Glenn Smiley also helped the 
leadership ta a clearer understanding 


of non-violence by relating what was 
happening in Montgomery to non¬ 
violent campaigns of the past. 

Martin Luther King himself 
acquired a new interest ,iri non¬ 
violence, not only as a resource for 
overcoming racism but also as a 
resource for improving relationships. 

For the British too? 

T BELIEVE British paciflsts would 
do well to study the lessons of 
Montgomery. 

We too have our “ Deep South ” 
with its challenge to pacifists. It is 
in Kenya, and CentraT Africa. 

, Ought we not to consider using 
some of.,opr resources for field work 
in, that, ariea ? 

Every pmcti^al demonstration of 
non-violence wtll help to build up 
the confidence^ necessary for the big¬ 
gest step of all: unilateral disarma¬ 
ment. 

Why not a small pacifist head¬ 
quarters in Nairobi, Bulawayo, or 
Salisbury? Is it beyond the re¬ 
sources of the combined British 
movement to open a small bookshop 
in at least one of these' towns where 
pacifist literature might be distribu¬ 
ted to the Africans as they struggle 
for freedom frpm white supremacy ? 


aim me i^iinuer eieciions neid during 
the year have shown additional sup¬ 
port for the Social Democratic Party. 

Their next GeneruJ Election in 
West Germany will probably take 
place during the ^rst week in Sep¬ 
tember. Though Dr. Adenauer’s age 
naakes it unlikely tfiat he can coh- 
finue as Chancellor, he has given no 
indication about his successor. 

The Social Democrats have good 
grounds for hoping that as a result 
of the elections the question of the 
Chancellorship will be for them to 
determine and not the Chfiatian 
Democrats. 

In any case 1957 will mark a turn¬ 
ing point in the history of Germany. 

The Ear Ea^ 

^HERE have recently been talks 
at New Delhi between Mr. Nehni 
and the Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Chou En-lai, puring the latfer’s tour 
of India. Then came Mr. Nehru’s visijt 
to Washington and his discussions 
with President Eisenhower, fpUoSved 
by Mr. Nehru’s return to New Ddpi 
again to talk with Mr. Chou En-lai. 

There is little doubt that this suc¬ 
cession of talks has embraced the 
question of the possibility of the ad¬ 
mission of China to the United 
Nations. Chou En-l^i has recently 
been making overtures to jChiang Kai- 
shek, and it is even reported that 
Chiang has been offered a high place 
in the Chinese Government in re.tujh 
for a fusion between Formosa and 
Peking. 

A further factor which emphasises 
the anomalous sitiiatioH that exists 
through the exclusibn oi China is the 
recent admission 6f”lapM as a mem¬ 
ber of'UN. • ‘ ^ ' ' ' 

President Eisenhower is now at the 
beginning of his new term of oflice. 
He will not have a better chance to 
revise the U5J attitude to China and 
the admission of China at this stage 
to UN might be a vexy important 
factor in bringing about a .greatly 
needed change in the international 
atmosphere. 

At a time when the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment is making it evident that it 
lopks askance even at the modest 
degree of flexibility in Communist 
policy demanded by yugoslavia, it 
might conceivably transform the situ¬ 
ation if the representatives of the 
Government of China’s 600 million 
people were admitted to express their 
views in UN ; for however milch the 
Chinese Government triighf be willing 
to seek to concert a common policy 
with the Russian Government it would 
certainly not be dorhin^ted by 
as are the representatives of the Euro¬ 
pean Communist '^tellites. 







Impossible to judge 
conscience, says PPU 

The following statement on CO Tribunals was submitted to the Committee on 
Administrative Tribunals and Inquiries on behalf of the Peace Pledge Union in 
London recently. 

’J^HE Peace Pledge Union is a fellowship of pacifists founded by Canon Dick 
Sheppard in 1935 on the basis of the pledge “ I renounce war and will never 
support or sanction another.” 


CYPRUS EDITOR 
PROTESTS PRESS 
CONTROL 

The Editor of:''the Times of Cyprus on 
Nov. 29 sent^ the following letter to 
several British newspapers and Members 
of Parliament 

WRITE to call your urgent attention to the 
dangers of the new Cyprus Press Law 
which empowers the Governor, at his absolute 
discretion, to suppress newspapers without 
notice or reason given. 

On the eve of publication of Lord Rad- 
cliffe’s proposals, freedom of discussion has 
been stifled in the Colony. 

The existing network of Sedition laws and 
Emergency regulations afforded ample safe¬ 
guards for the Government in prosecuting its 
campaign against EOKA without having to 
enact this drastic new law, which is without 
parallel in civilised countries in peace or war. 

The stringent Press control already exercised 
may be illustrated by the news that, as owner 
and editor of this paper, I was charged yester¬ 
day under Section 43 (“ Alarm and despon¬ 
dency ”) of the Emergency Regulations for 
publishing a dispatch which had been cabled 
by Geoffrey Thursby to the News Chronicle. 

Suppression 

Conviction would mean imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding one year or a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding £100 or both. 

Under the new Law such a prosecution 
will not be necessary—the newspaper could 
simply be shut down at once. 

No explanation or reason for this new Law 
has been given here, but in the House of 
Lords the Government’s spokesman said it 
was necessary to stop a “ spate of allegations 
in the local Press against Security forces.” 

I am as jealous as anyone in Britain or 
Cyprus for the reputation of the Services, but 
I must point out that no Cypriot newspaper 
has ever been prosecuted for printing such 
reports which, if proved false or exaggerated, 
would have carried heavy penalties. 

The “ monstrous slanders ” of which the 
Government spokesman complained will not 
end with the suppression of brief factual re¬ 
ports in the Press. Indeed, nothing is more 
likely to worsen our relations with the popula¬ 
tion than to allow rumour and EOKA propa¬ 
ganda against the behaviour of the troops to 
go unanswered. 

Threats 

Lord Radcliffe’s long-awaited Constitution 
appears to almost everyone in Cyprus to offer 
the one hope of restoring the Island to peace 
and reason. Almost without exception, the 


In view of the very far-reaching conse¬ 
quences of the pledge the PPU does not 
normally accept a pladge from anyone under 
the age of 18, but it is naturally very con¬ 
cerned about the interests of all who are 
liable to be called up for military service 
about that age, and, in particular, those who 
claim exemption as Conscientious Objectors. 

It would therefore submit to the Committee 
of Enquiry on Tribunals the following con¬ 
siderations which have reference to the work¬ 
ing of Tribunals for Conscientious Objectors 
set up in pursuance of Section 22 (and the 
Fourth Schedule) of the National Service Act 
1948. 

It has not been found possible to define 
conscience, and the Tribunals which ex¬ 
amine an applicant whose name is on 
the provisional register of conscientious 
objectors to military service, have, therefore, 
been given an impossible task. 

The fact that out of the 5,199 applications 
which came before Tribunals during the period 
January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1956, nearly 
one-third of the applicants found it necessary 
to appeal against the decisions of local tri¬ 
bunals and that in nearly 50 per cent of such 
appeals the decision was varied, suggests that 
local tribunals are not functioning in a satis¬ 
factory manner. 

BIAS 

That in many cases the Advisory Tribunal 
reverses the decisions of Appeal Tribunals and 
recognises that an applicant had a conscien¬ 
tious objection to military service, indicates 
that decisions of the Appeal Tribunal also are 
often at fault. 

In attempting to carry out their task. 
Tribunals have become accustomed to rely 
on a method of examination which has 
little, if anything, to do with conscience. 

Although intended to deal with an appli¬ 
cant’s sincerity (which is not the same as con¬ 
science), the questions are largely confined to 
elucidating his circumstances and the extent of 
his reading or his knowledge of the Bible. In 
very many instances they seem to be in the 


applicant, particularly in the case of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses or of members of other churches 
whose conscience may lead them to the con¬ 
clusion that the official attitude of their church 
to war is not consistent with the teaching of 
Christ. 

A RIOIIT 

The Tribunal cannot have it both ways by 
demanding on the one hand evidence that an 
applicant has given serious thought to the 
question, but on the other criticising him if, 
as the result of such thought, he is led to 
differ from the more generally accepted atti¬ 
tude of his church. 

Moreover, although the National Service 
Act does not state or imply that only objec¬ 
tions based on religious grounds are valid, 
Tribunals often seem to equate “conscience” 
with religious faith, and by their treatment 
of “ political ” objectors imply that a politi¬ 
cal objection cannot have a basis in con¬ 
science. 

Far too little heed is paid to the evidence 
given by those who from personal knowledge 
of the applicant testify to the genuineness of his 
claim. 

As a result, an applicant who finds it dif¬ 
ficult to put his innermost thoughts into 
words, or state his claim convincingly, is at a 
serious disadvantage. Many applicants are 
rejected by Tribunals when there is ample 
proof in written or verbal evidence of the 
genuineness of the claim to be a conscientious 
objector. 

Statistics reveal that of applicants for total 
exemption most are either rejected altogether 
or given conditional exemption. So far as 
local Tribunals are concerned, the figures for 
the period January 1, 1949, to December 31, 
1955 (inclusive), show that out of a total of 
5,199 whose names were on the provisional 
register for Conscientious Objectors, only 143 
(or 3 per cent of the total) were given uncon¬ 
ditional exemption. 

1,856 were removed from the register and 
became liable for military service in spite of 
their claim to be Conscientious Objectors, and 
2,059 were only exempted from military 
service on the condition that they undertook 
specified civilian work as an alternative. 

The exemption of an applicant from par- 
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CELEBRATING 2 

A READER who has just 
celebrated his 21st birth¬ 
day and his “ demob ” from 
National Service by sending a 
guinea to Peace News writes : 
“ I cannot think of any 
cause I would sooner help 
by some thanksgiving on 
these occasions than that of 
peace. Herewith a cheque, 
which I only regret cannot be £21, not shil¬ 
lings. All best wishes for the success of PN, 
and may others, like me, find it a help in con¬ 
verting those who are not happy at the 
present state of the world.” 

His letter cj?,me on to my desk with one bear¬ 
ing ” a tiny Christmas gift (2s. 6d.) from an old 
age pensioner and a lot of grateful thanks for 
the wonderful service you render week by 
week . . . there are many people yet to con¬ 
vince of the blasphemy of war.” 

The enthusiasm of youth and the steadfast¬ 
ness and wisdom of old age : two good ingre¬ 
dients for Peace News, which is entering its 
21st year because its readers are determined 
that Peace News shall continue publication 
whatever the financial difficulties involved in 
newspaper production in the mid-twentieth 
century. 

And so we end 1956, one of the most anxious 
years in the paper’s history, on a note of 
thanksgiving. We have come very near to 
meeting the largest publishing deficit the paper 
has ever faced. Our target for this Forward 
Fund appeal was £3,090. 

Can we close the small gap which still re¬ 
mains ? We need : 

Dec 31 

If there is one reader v/ho wants to celebrate 
by sending a cheque for that figure we shall 
be able to make a good start in meeting our 
1957 publishing deficit, for I know that many of 
you will be sending smaller contributions. 

Keep Peace News selling on the streets at 
4d. in 1957 ! Pass the hat round on New Year’s 
Eve, wherever you may be. 

THE EDITOR. 

Contributions since Dec. 14: £126 10s. 9d. 

Total since January 1, 1956; £2,904 12s. lid. 

Anonymous contributions gratefully ack¬ 
nowledged: from Southport, 10s., Bristol, 5s., 
Coventry, 10s., S.J.L., 10s., Bristol, £1 Is., 
H.M.R., £1. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News Ltd., and address them to Lady Clare 
Annesley. Joint Treasurer, Peace News, 3 
Blacks lock Road, London, NA. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit Peace 
News when making their wills, the following 
form of legacy is suggested: 

. . . and 1 give the sum of £ free of 

duty to Peace News Ltd. the principal place 








ana cuiiui ul tma j- 

day under Section 43 (“ Alarm and despon¬ 
dency ”) of the Emergency Regulations for 
publishing a dispatch which had been cabled 
by Geoffrey Thursby to the News Chronicle. 

Suppression 

Conviction would mean imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding one year or a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding £100 or both. 

Under the new Law such a prosecution 
will not be necessary—the newspaper could 
simply be shut down at once. 

No explanation or reason for this new Law 
has been given here, but in the House ol 
Lords the Government’s spokesman said it 
was necessary to stop a “ spate of allegations 
in the local Press against Security forces.” 

I am as jealous as anyone in Britain or 
Cyprus for the reputation of the Services, but 
I must point out that no Cypriot newspaper 
has ever been prosecuted for printing such 
reports which, if proved false or exaggerated, 
would have carried heavy penalties. 

The “ monstrous slanders ” of which the 
Government spokesman complained will not 
end with the suppression of brief factual re¬ 
ports in the Press. Indeed, nothing is more 
likely to worsen our relations with the popula¬ 
tion than to allow rumour and EOKA propa¬ 
ganda against the behaviour of the troops to 
go unanswered. 

Threats 

Lord Radcliffe’s long-awaited Constitution 
appears to almost everyone in Cyprus to offer 
the one hope of restoring the Island to peace 
and reason. Almost without exception, the 
English and Cypriot newspapers are anxious 
to throw open their columns to debate its 
terms and, as far as they can, to advocate its 
merits. 

What confidence will the public have in 
the judgment of its Press—the sole remain¬ 
ing forum of discussion in the Island—when 
the new Law deprives it of any semblance 
of independence ? 

The Government’s spokesman in the House 
of Lords is quoted as saying that Cyprus 
newspapers may still criticise the Cyprus 
Government. We have received no such as¬ 
surance here, and if we had, the fact remains 
that the new Law still carries the threat of 
suppression for publication of an unpalatable 
fact or an adverse word. 

It is enough to say that no newspaper 
here would take the risk of publishing the 
e ON PAGE SEVEN 
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Fourth Schedule) of the National Service Act 
1948. 

It has not been found possible to define 
conscience, and the Tribunals which ex¬ 
amine an applicant whose name is on 
the provisional register of conscientious 
objectors to military service, have, therefore, 
been given an impossible task. 

The fact that out of the 5,199 applications 
which came before Tribunals during the period 
January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1956, nearly 
one-third of the applicants found it necessary 
to appeal against the decisions of local tri¬ 
bunals and that in nearly 50 per cent of such 
appeals the decision was varied, suggests that 
local tribunals are not functioning in a satis¬ 
factory manner. 

BIAS 

That in many cases the Advisory Tribunal 
reverses the decisions of Appeal Tribunals and 
recognises that an applicant had a conscien¬ 
tious objection to military service, indicates 
that decisions of the Appeal Tribunal also are 
often at fault. 

In attempting to carry out their task. 
Tribunals have become accustomed to rely 
on a method of examination which has 
little, if anything, to do with conscience. 

Although intended to deal with an appli¬ 
cant’s sincerity (which is not the same as con¬ 
science), the questions are largely confined to 
elucidating his circumstances and the extent of 
his reading or his knowledge of the Bible. In 
very many instances they seem to be in the 
mature of “ catch ” questions which have no 
relevance to the matter in hand. 

There is ample evidence that in the case of 
those who base their opposition to conscrip¬ 
tion for military service on religious grounds, 
some Tribunals seem to base their decisions 
not so much on the personal conviction of the 
applicant as on his membership of a religious 
body, especially of the Society of Friends and 
of the Brethren. 

On the other hand, some Tribunals are too 
ready to refuse exemption to others equally 
sincere because the religious body to which 
they belong does not officially oppose all wars. 
This attitude often seriously prejudices an 

Brockway portests 
passport refusals 

rpwO members of the African National Con- 
gress of Northern Rhodesia, Mr. Harry 
Nkumbula, the President, and Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, the General Secretary, together with 
the Secretary General of the Nyasaland African 
National Congress, Mr. T. D. T. Banda, were 
refused passports to attend the Asian Socialist 
Conference held on November 1 to November 
10, as reported in PN previously. 

Fenner Brockway, MP (Lab., Eton and 
Slough) has sent a letter to the Earl of Home, 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions, protesting against the refusal to issue 
passports. 

He has pointed out that the Labour Party in 
Britain was represented at the Conference by 


tude ol nis enuren. 

Moreover, allhough the National Service 
Act does not state or imply that only objec¬ 
tions based on religious grounds are valid. 
Tribunals often seem to equate "conscience” 
with religious faith, and by their treatment 
of " political ” objectors imply that a politi¬ 
cal objection cannot have a basis in con¬ 
science. 

Far too little heed is paid to the evidence 
given by those who from personal knowledge 
of the applicant testify to the genuineness of his 
claim. 

As a result, an applicant who finds it dif¬ 
ficult to put his innermost thoughts into 
words, or state his claim convincingly, is at a 
serious disadvantage. Many applicants are 
rejected by Tribunals when there is ample 
proof in written or verbal evidence of the 
genuineness of the claim to be a conscientious 
objector. 

Statistics reveal that of applicants for total 
exemption most are either rejected altogether 
or given conditional exemption. So far as 
local Tribunals are concerned, the figures for 
the period January 1, 1949, to December 31, 
1955 (inclusive), show that out of a total of 
5,199 whose names were on the provisional 
register for Conscientious Objectors, only 143 
(or 3 per cent of the total) were given uncon¬ 
ditional exemption. 

1,856 were removed from the register and 
became liable for military service in spite of 
their claim to be Conscientious Objectors, and 
2,059 were only exempted from military 
service on the condition that they undertook 
specified civilian work as an alternative. 

The exemption of an applicant from par¬ 
ticipation in what he believes to be wrong 
is an absolute and not a conditional right. 

If a Tribunal finds that the claim to con¬ 
scientious objection has been established they 
should grant the applicant his rights under the 
National Service Acts and give him uncon¬ 
ditional exemption, whether it is specifically 
claimed or not. 

EXEMPTION 

In practice, unconditional exemption has 
become almost a dead letter so far as the 
English Tribunals are concerned, and some 
Tribunals go so far as to suggest that they are 
not entitled to grant unconditional exemption 
in spite of the clear provision in the National 
Service Act. 

The fact that the Minister of National 
Service is not prepared to give directives to 
Tribunals or to circulate to local Tribunals 
instances of the reversal of decisions by the 
Appeal Tribunals, has given rise to incon¬ 
sistencies in the interpretation of the Act by 
Tribunals. 

The absence of any appeal from a decision 
of the Appeal Tribunal by way of a case 
stated to the High Court leaves an applicant 
no remedy if, as would often appear to be the 
case, the decision of the Tribunal is against 
the weight of the evidence submitted or based 
on a wrong interpretation of the National 
Service Acts. 

A fundamental principle of British justice is 
that it should be so administered as to 
prevent, as far as possible, any innocent per¬ 
son being convicted, even if that may mean 
that cnmf» who arE» not innocent are acauitted. 


newspaper production in the mid-twentieth 
century. 

And so we end 1956, one of the most anxious 
years in the paper’s history, on a note of 
thanksgiving. We have come very near to 
meeting the largest publishing deficit the paper 
has ever faced. Our target for this Forward 
Fund appeal was £3,090. 

Can we close the small gap which still re¬ 
mains ? We need : 

by Bee 31 

If there is one reader who wants to celebrate 
by sending a cheque for that figure we shall 
be able to make a good start in meeting our 
1957 publishing deficit, for I know that many of 
you will be sending smaller contributions. 

Keep Peace News selling on the streets at 
4d. in 1957 ! Pass the hat round on New Year’s 
Eve, wherever you may be. 

THE EDITOR. 

Contributions since Dec. 14: £126 10s. 9d. 

Total since January 1, 1956: £2,904 12s. lid. 

Anonymous contributions gratefully ack¬ 
nowledged: from Southport, 10s., Bristol, 5s., 
Coventry, 10s., S.J.L., 10s., Bristol, £1 Is., 
H.M.R., £1. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News Ltd., and address them to Lady Clare 
Annesley. Joint Treasurer, Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Road, London, NA. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit Peace 
News when making their wills, the following 
form of legacy is suggested: 

. . . and / give the sum of £ free of 

duty to Peace News Ltd. the principal place 
of business of which is at 3 Blackstock Road, 
Stoke Newington in the County of London. 

U.S. children 
help, too 

^MONG the gimmicks used by the 
American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee for gathering in gifts for the needy 
peoples of the world, is a clothesline of 
clothes. 

The AFSC suggestion is that a clothesline 
be stretched from corner to comer of a school¬ 
room, club hall, or any place where children 
meet, and the idea is to encourage the children 
to bring a gift of underclothing and peg it to 
the line. 

Children may pin a card giving their name 
and address to the articles they bring. When 
the line is full, the articles are removed into 
a box, marked “ Clothesline of Clothes,” and 
sent to the AFSC at 23rd and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., USA. 

As in previous years, the AFSC are running 
their scheme for buying bricks for houses in 
Korea. Individual collecting cards, with 
spaces allocated for coins, are obtainable from 
the AFSC. Five cents pays for 3 large blocks, 
and a Korean house requires 1,500 blocks. 

During the Christmas season, socks and 
stockings are associated with Santa Claus, and 
the AFSC have devised an attractive and sen¬ 
sible method of collecting these much needed 
















merits. 

What confidence will the public have in 
the judgment of its Press—the sole remain¬ 
ing forum of discussion in the Island—when 
the new Law deprives it of any semblance 
of independence ? 

The Government’s spokesman in the House 
of Lords is quoted as saying that Cyprus 
newspapers may still criticise the Cyprus 
Government. We have received no such as¬ 
surance here, and if we had, the fact remains 
that the new Law still carries the threat of 
suppression for publication of an unpalatable 
fact or an adverse word. 

It is enough to say that no newspaper 
here would take the risk of publishing the 
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those who base their opposition to conscrip¬ 
tion for military service on religious grounds, 
some Tribunals seem to base their decisions 
not so much on the personal conviction of the 
applicant as on his membership of a religious 
body, especially of the Society of Friends and 
of the Brethren. 

On the other hand, some Tribunals are too 
ready to refuse exemption to others equally 
sincere because the religious body to which 
they belong does not officially oppose all wars. 
This attitude often seriously prejudices an 

Brockway portests 
passport refusals 

^WO members of the African National Con- 

gress of Northern Rhodesia, Mr. Harry 
Nkumbula, the President, and Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, the General Secretary, together with 
the Secretary General of the Nyasaland African 
National Congress, Mr. T. D. T. Banda, were 
refused passports to attend the Asian Socialist 
Conference held on November 1 to November 
10, as reported in PN previously. 

Fenner Brockway, MP (Lab., Eton and 
Slough) has sent a letter to the Earl of Home, 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions, protesting against the refusal to issue 
passports. 

He has pointed out that the Labour Party in 
Britain was represented at the Conference by 
Arthur Blenkinsop, MP (Lab., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, East). 

“ It seems to me intolerable that representa¬ 
tives of recognised African organisations 
should be refused permission to attend such a 
Conference,” Fenner Brockway has told the 
Earl of Home. 

“ The effect can only be to alienate still 
further opinion in Asia which is already 
strained to a far point and to make the 
Africans feel that we adopt totalitarian 
practices to limit freedom of movement 
when this is thought to suit the interests of 
the European minority which dominates 
Central Africa. 

“ I hope you will convey this deeply felt 
expression of opinion to the Federal Authori¬ 
ties and indicate that in Britain we believe in 
the Freedoms embodied in the United Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights.” 

Fenner Brockway has also brought to the 
notice of Mr. Lennox Boyd, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the circumstances in 
which Paulo Muwanga of Kampala has been 
deprived of his passport, whilst wishing to 
attend the Conference. 

Muwanga, a representative of the African 
Youth Organisation in Uganda, was arrested 
and charged with sedition. 

When the case was referred to the High 
Court he was released on condition that he 
surrendered his passport until the case was 
ended. 

In the High Court he was convicted and 
paid a fine. Nevertheless, the authorities 
declined to return his passport to him. 


scientious objection has been established they 
should grant the applicant his rights under the 
National Service Acts and give him uncon¬ 
ditional exemption, whether it is specifically 
claimed or not. 

EXEMPTION 

In practice, unconditional exemption has 
become almost a dead letter so far as the 
English Tribunals are concerned, and some 
Tribunals go so far as to suggest that they are 
not entitled to grant unconditional exemption 
in spite of the clear provision in the National 
Service Act. 

The fact that the Minister of National 
Service is not prepared to give directives to 
Tribunals or to circulate to local Tribunals 
instances of the reversal of decisions by the 
Appeal Tribunals, has given rise to incon¬ 
sistencies in the interpretation of the Act by 
Tribunals. 

The absence of any appeal from a decision 
of the Appeal Tribunal by way of a case 
stated to the High Court leaves an applicant 
no remedy if, as would often appear to be the 
case, the decision of the Tribunal is against 
the weight of the evidence submitted or based 
on a wrong interpretation of the National 
Service Acts. 

A fundamental principle of British justice is 
that it should be so administered as to 
prevent, as far as possible, any innocent per¬ 
son being convicted, even if that may mean 
that some who are not innocent are acquitted. 

We would submit that in view of the impos¬ 
sibility of defining conscience, the difficulty of 
examining it, and the failure of the Tribunals 
to carry out the intention of the National 
Service Acts, the only way, if it is the inten¬ 
tion of the State to uphold freedom of con¬ 
science, would be to grant total exemption on 
grounds of conscience to all who claim it, 
even if that would mean that some would 
evade military service who were not genuine 
conscientious objectors. 

(Signed) 

STUART MORRIS, 

General Secretary. 


AFRICA 

Sir Clement Pless is resigning from the office 
of Governor of the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria. As reported in Peace News, July 
20, Sir Clement Pless was involved in the 
crisis in Eastern Nigeria through his opposi¬ 
tion to Eastern Nigeria’s Prime Minister, Dr. 
Nnamde Azikiwi, and to the Nigerian 
Cabinet’s policies. 

The South African Indian Congress has been 
urged by the President of the Indian 
National Congress not to submit or sur¬ 
render to the “ racial tyranny ” of the South 
African Government. In a message sent 
from New Delhi he urges them to resist 
with all their might. “ But your weapon 
should be the weapon of non-violence, the 
efficacy of which has been more than 
tested in our own struggle for indepen¬ 
dence.” 


U.S. children 
help, too 

^^MONG the gimmicks used by the 
American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee for gathering in gifts for the needy 
peoples of the world, is a clothesline of 
clothes. 

The AFSC suggestion is that a clothesline 
be stretched from corner to corner of a school¬ 
room, club hall, or any place where children 
meet, and the idea is to encourage the children 
to bring a gift of underclothing and peg it to 
the line. 

Children may pin a card giving their name 
and address to the articles they bring. When 
the line is full, the articles are removed into 
a box, marked “ Clothesline of Clothes,” and 
sent to the AFSC at 23rd and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., USA. 

As in previous years, the AFSC are running 
their scheme for buying bricks for houses in 
Korea. Individual collecting cards, with 
spaces allocated for coins, are obtainable from 
the AFSC. Five cents pays for 3 large blocks, 
and a Korean house requires 1,500 blocks. 

During the Christmas season, socks and 
stockings are associated with Santa Claus, and 
the AFSC have devised an attractive and sen¬ 
sible method of collecting these much needed 
items, segregating them from other clothing 
collections. 

Children begin by collecting the money 
necessary to buy a pair of long, warm woolen 
stockings. These are of knee-length, in bright 
colours, and large enough for a nine or ten- 
year-old child. It is hung in a prominent 
place, with its partner rolled-up neatly and 
stuffed inside. 

Christmas trees 

Each child buys a pair of socks of his or 
her own size, may enclose a card with the 
sender’s name and address on it, and rolling 
the pairs into neat bundles the children place 
them in the large stocking, filling it to the top. 

Christmas trees have had an air of intention 
about them this year. Festively decorated, 
their branches wave goodwill. This all began 
in 1950 when someone with a bright idea in¬ 
stalled a tree on the floor of a Philadelphia 
department store. 

Children and members of women’s clubs 
hung mittens on the tree. Soon there were 
1,600 pairs, and when other groups brought 
their offerings, the figures rose to 5,600. 

Now the idea has spread to handkerchief 
trees, school supply trees, trees bearing baby 
clothes, or sewing accessories, or toys, or 
money. The latter is called The Wise Man’s 
tree, for one of the wise men, it will be 
remembered brought gold to the Infant Jesus. 

Collections from the trees and from the 
stockings are sent after Christmas to the 
AFSC packing centres, from whence they are 
despatched to needy areas overseas. 













THE PEACE WE WANT 


Gerald Hutt 

Aged 15 and living in Camberwell, 
London. 

TOURING the next twenty years T would like 
^ to see so many changes that I would not 
have space to list them all so I shall take the 
most urgent ones first. 

By far, the foremost menace of our civiliza¬ 
tion is conscription. It turns youth in its very 
tender years, into hirelings of the State and 
robots of the war machine crushing out indi¬ 
vidualism and giving birth to the “mass man.” 

Next I would like truth in all things, be¬ 
cause having so much faith in the goodness 
of mankind, I believe, with the truth in all 
matters, war would be an impossibility and 
“ world peace ” would be established. 

Next I would like “world government” 
with the prejudices of nationalism and tradi¬ 
tion wiped out and birth certificates issued to 
all new life as “ citizens of the world ” and 


Church. Yet pacifism, which for nearly three 
centuries was the orthodox practice of the 
early church, is now the faith only of a 
minority. 

Never has man needed more than at the 
present day to set aside his preconcieved 
ideas and prejudices and to diink out once 
more what he should believe and how he 
should act. 

All thinking people are generally agreed 
that war is evil and contrary to the will of 
God. At what then must we, the youth of 
this country, aim ? 

We must press for world disarmament, and 
this desired end can best be achieved perhaps 
on a “ budgetary basis.” 

Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS, and Barrow 
Cadbury have suggested that countries adopt 
a progressive annual reduction such as 10 per 
cent of the basic sum of money for five years. 

The advantage of a financial basis for dis¬ 
armament is that money could then be 


love to people of different races and nationali¬ 
ties. 

We must help them by working among 
them. In some parts of the world the standard 
of living has actually gone down since before 
the war and many millions of people are on 
the verge of starvation. 

Are we going to forget about them and take 
some “ cushy ” job in this country or are we 
going to accept the challenge whatever the 
sacrifices we may have to make ? 

Let us accept the challenge and devote our 
lives to international understanding and the 
“ war on want.” 

H. M. Dobinson 

A student at Leighton Park School, 
Reading, Berkshire. 

nriHE sun set with sub-tropical rapidity ; the 
neon lights glowed in festive rows ; chess¬ 
board arrayed in American style ; while the 
r'arHinal littip rpH hirH flfiw I’ntn thp Ozark 


John Hood 

Is 14 years old and attends Richmond and 
East Sheen {London) Grammar School. Was 
up a tree when the photograph was taken, 
but is down to earth in his ideas of the 
world he wants to see. 

ifpHE sort of world I hope to be living in in 
twenty years’ time, when I would be 34 
and probably a scientist, is a peaceful world 
in which there is far more freedom and 
friendliness. 

I hope to be a scientist so as to be able 
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How toj volunteer for the war 


“ irilHIS century will be known, not as the 
atomic age, but as the age when for 
the first time since the dawn of history m.an 
had dared to hope that the benefits of civilisa¬ 
tion will have been employed to assist man¬ 
kind the world over.” 

Two thousand senior school boys and girls 
attending the conference last December, 
sponsored by the Council for Education in 
VVorld Citizenship, were thrilled as speakers, 
including Ritchie Calder, spoke of the only 
war worth waging : the war against hunger, 
poverty and disease. 

The question which many of those 2,000 
“ Citizens of Tomorrow ” asked was, “ How 
do we take part ? What sort of training do 
we need ? ” 

If, after reading Ritchie Caldcr's article on 


WORK-CAMPERS IN 
ACTION 

Youth workcampers are seen tree-felling as 
part of a service project in aid of a school for 
maladjusted children in Potterspury, North¬ 
amptonshire, England, earlier this year. The 
project also included the redccoration of the 
building. See story on work camps on page 
seven. 

Photo: Courtesy International Voluntary Service for Peace, 


on want Ij 

the opposite page you, too, want the answer 
to these questions, here is what you can do : 

First, write to the Secretary, United World 
Education and Research Trust, c/o National 
Peace Council, 29 Great James Street, London, 
W.C.l, and ask for a copy of “Overseas 
Vacancies Register.” 

Whether you are interested in education and 
teaching, in the administration of a school, 
hostel or hospital, in medicine or nursing, or 
in youth relief work, you will find vacancies 
in your field in the Register. 

SECOND STEF 

You will note that the various positions are 
administered under the auspices of a number 
of organisations : various church mis¬ 
sionary societies, the Friends Service Council, 
the Friends Ambulance Unit, the British 
Council, the Institute of Christian Education, 
the Holiday Fellowship, the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, and the 
Mission to Lepers, for example. 

The second step is to write to the appro¬ 
priate organisation about the vacancy you are 
interested in, asking them for details about 
the job and telling them about yourself and 
your qualifications. 

This is only the beginning. Much lies 
ahead, including, possibly, special training. 
Your foot is on the first rung of the ladder. 
Good luck ! 
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English teenagers write about \ 

THE PEACE WE WANT | 
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Gerald Hutt 

Aged 15 and living in Camberwell, 
London. 

URING the next twenty years I would like 
to see so many changes that I would not 
have space to list them all so I shall take the 
most urgent ones first. 

By far, the foremost menace of our civiliza¬ 
tion is conscription. It turns youth in its very 
tender years, into hirelings of the State and 
robots of the war machine crushing out indi¬ 
vidualism and giving birth to the “mass man.” 

Next I would like truth in all things, be¬ 
cause having so much faith in the goodness 
of mankind, I believe, with the truth in all 
matters, war would be an impossibility and 
“ world peace ” would be established. 

Next I would like “ world government ” 
with the prejudices of nationalism and tradi¬ 
tion wiped out and birth certificates issued to 
all new life as “ citizens of the world ” and 
not any so-called State or otherwise. 

As “ citizens of the world ” we could all 
work together with understanding and men 
would live not only for themselves but for 
their fellows also, standing together, to w ipe 
out famine, tears, blood, and sweat and re¬ 
placed instead by happiness, comfort, and 
freedom for all. 

Living as one family immaterial of colour, 



Church. Yet pacifism, which for nearly three 
centuries was the orthodox practice of the 
eariy church, is now the faith only of a 
minority. 

Never has man needed more than at the 
present day to set aside his preconcieved 
ideas and prejudices and to ihink out once 
more what he should believe and how he 
should act. 

All thinking people are generally agreed 
that war is evil and contrary to the will of 
God. At what then must we, the youth of 
this country, aim ? 

We must press for world disarmament, and 
this desired end can best be achieved perhaps 
on a “ budgetary basis.” 

Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS, and Barrow 
Cadbury have suggested that countries adopt 
a progressive annual reduction such as 10 per 
cent of the basic sum of money for five years. 

The advantage of a financial basis for dis¬ 
armament is that money could then be 
available for a war against famine, disease 
and unfriendliness. 

But this would only be a beginning to end 
the problem of a cold war, and if need be we 
must be prepared to give a lead by unilateral 
disarmament. 

Pacihsm, like Christianity, is no political 
policy but a way of life. The moral law of 
gentleness and forgiveness and love should 
be the guiding light by which we all live. 

The Christian way of love bears with it a 
grave but splendid responsibility. May we all 
be aware of this responsibility and be faithful 
to it throughout our lives. 

Joseph Rowntreee 

Aged 17. Is also at Leighton Park School. 
Like Michael Darby has made a hobby of 
bookbinding while there. Has made the 
School Archives another hobby. 

T REMEMBER, when, at a tender age of six 
or seven, I was told all about England be¬ 
ing the workshop of the world, of Cook and 
Drake, and many other Englishmen who 
appeal to the imagination of the young child. 

I do not remember being told that England 
is no longer the leading nation of the world. 

Everybody told me horrifying stories about 
the Germans and how England had gone to 
save the world from Hitler, I knew about 
Napoleon, and hated France because his 
policy opposed British foreign policy. 

I had no tolerance for Eastern peoples be¬ 
cause I knew they lived in backward countries 
and my teacher never explained that it Vv^as 
not their fault, but the responsibility of such 
countries as our s to help them. 

And so I was brought up, being proud of 


love to people of different races and nationali¬ 
ties. 

We must help them by working among 
them. In some parts of the world the standard 
of living has actually gone down since before 
the war and many millions of people are on 
the verge of starvation. 

Are we going to forget about them and take 
some “ cushy ” job in this country or are we 
going to accept the challenge whatever the 
sacrifices we may have to make ? 

Let us accept the challenge and devote our 
lives to international understanding and the 
“ war on want.” 

H. M. Dobinson 

A student at Leighton Park School, 
Reading, Berkshire. 

HE sun set with sub-tropical rapidity ; the 
neon lights glowed in festive rows ; chess¬ 
board arrayed in American style ; while the 
Cardinal, little red bird, flew into the Ozark 
undergrowth. 

A Briton surveyed the scene: so far from 
home, and yet still at home. This home was 
not like home ; old cars did not rattle round 
Keep Left signs, nor did Big Ben strike nine 
o’clock. 

This was the land where a Daimler passes 
Times Square with silent competence. 

But America can seem our home because 
our spirits are conversant : when we talk, the 
connection is perfect; there is no need for 
sparks cracking like a Wimshurst machine. 

A spark can start a fire : wars spring from 
the hearts of men. From a failure to attain 
mutual comprehension arises friction, and 
from this friction heat to inflame a war. 

We need have no fear of another war with 
America now: for now we know we are 
brothers. 

But what Englishman has been a touiist in 
Egypt, or Scotsman in Mongolia ? Too few 
have seen America ; but all have seen an 
American. What do we know of Siberia ? 

The god of business and the god of crime 
require as sacrifice the tariff and the passport ; 
but the god of politics has closed the autobahn 
of life. 

We ought to be travelling along it and 
knowing the drivers on it: but our narrow 
lanes should be just as open. 

Arnold Weir 

Lives at North Shields, Northumberland 
and is 18 years old. 

TN world affairs, I 
would like to see 
the unification of the 
United States and 
the USSR : this 



your qualifications. 

This is only the beginning. Much lies 
ahead, including, possibly, special training. 
Your foot is on the first rung of the ladder. 
Good luck ! 



John Hood 


Is 14 years old and attends Richmond and 
East Sheen {London) Grammar School. Was 
up a tree when the photograph was taken, 
but is down to earth in his ideas of the 
world he wants to see. 

ffTlHE sort of world I hope to be living in in 
twenty years’ time, when I would be 34 
and probably a scientist, is a peaceful world 
in which there is far more freedom and 
friendliness. 

I hope to be a scientist so as to be able 
to help mankind by doing research, and I 
should like to do work that would help the 
underdeveloped countries whose need is 
greater than ours. 

As some countries have better facilities than 
others, it would be a good thing if you could 
travel to those countries to do research work 
there. 

I am sure that every boy and girl of about 
my age wents to intermix and travel, but there 
are so many factors to stop us. The main 
reason is that there is not enough peace in 
the world. 

If there were more peace, no one would 
mmd if you were Communist, Christian or 
coloured. People would trust you as you 
would them. 

You would be able to travel to different 
countries without visas, etc., and to see the 
wonders of the world, to make new friends 
and meet different people ; not only those who 
live in your own part of the world. 

Only if the countries of the world are at 
peace could you have easy travel to any 
country. 

International travel could mean that more 
sport could take place. Athletes could meet 
anywhere in friendly rivalry and compete 
against each other without the fear that be¬ 
cause one country did something the other did 
not approve of the meeting would be called 
off. 

I should like to see rivalry in sport and in 
who can benefit mankind the most, not in who 
can make the biggest and most dangerous 
bombs and blow the world to bits. 

You can only have this sort of world if 
you love and trust your neighbour. 



























would live not only for themselves but for 
their fellows also, standing together, to wipe 
out famine, tears, blood, and sweat and re¬ 
placed instead by happiness, comfort, and 
freedom for all. 

Living as one family immaterial of colour, 



race, or creed, working together for peace and 
prosperity for all mankind. 

Next I would like to see in big matters 
of crime a psychological approach and in small 
things I feel more love and kindness, under¬ 
standing with help, instead of horrible cells 
would do much better I would like the job of 
demolishing all prisons. 

Next I would like to see the “ art of money¬ 
making ” wiped out, by the “ art of living.” 1 
feel money would be another good thing to 
be rid of. I think money is a curse to man¬ 
kind, wars are fought for it, men go to the 
depths of brutality for it, lie for it, steal for 
it, sell their souls for it. In short I think the 
main factors of my hopes for the next twenty 
years are truth, peace, freedom and justice. 

Michael Darby 

Sixth-former at Leighton Park School, 
aged 17i and studying History and English. 
His hobbies are bookbinding, folksinging, 
debating and decorating. 

XTISTORY is full of people who have 
wanted to return to the ways and life of 
the Apostolic Church or the early Christian 


the problem of a cold war, and if need be we 
must be prepared to give a lead by unilateral 
disarmament. 

Pacifism, like Christianity, is no political 
policy but a way of life. The moral law of 
gentleness and forgiveness and love should 
be the guiding light by which we all live. 

The Christian way of love bears with it a 
grave but splendid responsibility. May we all 
be aware of this responsibility and be faithful 
to it throughout our lives. 

Joseph Rowntreee 

Aged 17. Is also at Leighton Park School. 
Like Michael Darby has made a hobby of 
bookbinding while there. Has made the 
School Archives another hobby. 

T REMEMBER, when, at a tender age of six 
or seven, I was told all about England be¬ 
ing the workshop of the world, of Cook and 
Drake, and many other Englishmen who 
appeal to the imagination of the young child. 

1 do not remember being told that England 
is no longer the leading nation of the world. 

Everybody told me horrifying stories about 
the Germans and how England had gone to 
save the world from Hitler. I knew about 
Napoleon, and hated France because his 
policy opposed British foreign policy. 

I had no tolerance for Eastern peoples be¬ 
cause I knew they lived in backward countries 
and my teacher never explained that it was 
not their fault, but the responsibility of such 
countries as our s to help them. 

And so I was brought up, being proud of 
being English because England led the world, 
I was told, in everything from colonisation to 
making the first locomotive. 

I am not the only person who has been dis¬ 
illusioned in this way. 

The drastic thing is that this highly sim¬ 
plified English history is so interesting to 
children that it has a great effect on their 
thought, even when they have grown up. Is it 
not right that our teachers should foster from 
an early age an interest in international rela¬ 
tionships instead of disillusioning the young 
people on whom the country depends for its 
future success ? 

David Gillet 

Lives at Bournville, Birmingham. Is 16^ 
and studying French and German. His hob¬ 
bies are swimming, gymnastics, Russian, 
Spanish. Is school librarian. 

T OVE is the essence of Christianity. When 
we set off along the path of life do we 
take a job for the amount of money we get 
from it or do we take it for the love of our 
fellow men ? Do we listen to God and carry 
out His will in our lives ? 

More people in the world should devote 
their lives to the fostering of international 
understanding. War is very often an outcome 
of fear between countries and fear usually 
arises from lack of understanding. 

We must intermingle with and show more 


not like home ; old cars did not rattle round 
Keep Left signs, nor did Big Ben strike nine 
o’clock. 

This was the land where a Daimler passes 
Times Square with silent competence. 

But America can seem our home because 
our spirits arc conversant : when we talk, the 
connection is perfect ; there is no need for 
sparks cracking like a Wimshurst machine. 

A spark can start a fire : wars spring from 
the hearts of men. From a failure to attain 
mutual comprehension arises friction, and 
from this friction heat to inflame a war. 

We need have no fear of another war with 
America now: for now w^e know we are 
brothers. 

But what Englishman has been a tourist in 
Egypt, or Scotsman in Mongolia ? Too few 
have seen America ; but all have seen an 
American. What do we know of Siberia ? 

The god of business and the god of crime 
require as sacrifice the tariff and the passport; 
but the god of politics has closed the autobahn 
of life. 

We ought to be travelling along it and 
knowing the drivers on it: but our narrow 
lanes should be just as open. 

Arnold Weir 

Lives at North Shields, Northumberland 
and is 18 years old. 

TN world affairs, 1 
would like to see 
the unification of the 
United States and 
the USSR ; this 
w'ould eliminate the 
danger of a major 
world war. 

In order to ensure 
the prevention of 
minor wars, and to 
curb the ambitions of 
such troublesome and 
secondary contries as 
Egypt, Israel, and 
Britain, a powerful 
United Nahons 
police force should be established. 

However, it is in home affairs that I would 
like to see the really sweeping changes. 

In the political field, the implementation of 
proportional representation is a necessity; 
while, with regard to religion I would like to 
see the disestablishment of the Church of 
England, the curtailment of BBC religious 
propaganda, and the cessation of the practice 
of indoctrinating schoolchildren with Chris¬ 
tian mythology. 

On the social side, there are several reforms 
that I would welcome : foremost, the banning 
of tobacco smoking in all its forms, after the 
finding and popularisation of a scientific and 
adequate substitute; next, the building of 
safer roads, and the prohibition of the use of 
private vehicles in towns ; also I would wel¬ 
come considerable penal reform, making cure 
rather than revenge the principal motive of 
the law. 


greater than ours. 

As some countries have belter facilities than 
others, it would be a good thing if you could 
travel to those countries to do research work 
there. 

I am sure that every boy and girl of about 
my age wents to intermix and travel, but there 
are so many factors to stop us. d'he main 
reason is that there is not enough peace in 
the world. 

If there were more peace, no one would 
mind if you were Communist, Christian or 
coloured. People would trust you as you 
would them. 

You would be able to travel to different 
countries without visas, etc., and to see the 
wonders of the W'orld, to make new friends 
and meet different people ; not only those who 
live in your own part of the world. 

Only if the countries of the world are at 
peace could you have easy travel to any 
country. 

International travel could mean that more 
sport could take place. Athletes could meet 
anywhere in friendly rivalry and compete 
against each other without the fear that be¬ 
cause one country did something the other did 
not approve of the meeting would be called 
off. 

I should like to see rivalry in sport and in 
who can benefit mankind the most, not in who 
can make the biggest and most dangerous 
bombs and blow the W'orld to bits. 

You can only have this sort of world if 
you love and trust your neighbour. 

If only we remembered that Christ said 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self we 
could have this world. 
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ADVENTURE WITH 
A PURPOSE 

by Ritchie Calder 

Ritchie Colder, CBE, is well-known as a writer on scientific, social and political sub 
jects. Until recently he was Science Editor of the News Chronicle, and he is a Member of 
the Council of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. Colder was a member of the British delegation to Unesco in Paris in 1946, and to 
Mexico City in 1947; was special adviser at the UN Food and Agriculture Organisation 
Famine Conference at Washington in 1946, and was engaged on the Desert Survey for 
Unesco in 1950. A year later he was chief of a special UN mission to South-East Asia. 

In 1955, he carried out a survey of the Arctic for UN and the Canadian Government. 


RITCHIE CALDER 

The Eskimos in the Arctic, when they go off into the Snow 
Desert, trapping and hunting, take radio receivers with them on 
their sledges. And this is the message which I heard 120 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle: “ Eskimo parents are asked to keep 
their children away from the air strips, and particularly to stop 
them from hanging on the tails of aircraft.” 


T hat is the sort of world we 
live in. That group with 
which I was, had until 30 years 
ago never seen a white man. In a 
single generation they have stepped 
out of The Stone Age into The 
Atomic Age. 

When they go hunting now they take 
with them Geiger counters, instruments 
for detecting uranium, that minerai more 
precious than goid because it provides us 
with atomic fuel. 

Little Eskimos, wrapped up in the furs of 
the caribou and the seal, can tell you the 
names of types of aircraft flying overhead. 

And when 1 lived with the Dyaks of Borneo, 
in a longhouse near the Equator, there was a 
chromium plated bicycle hanging from the 
rafters of that communal house, with 250 
people living under the one roof. 

It was like one of their pagan fetishes be¬ 
cause there was not a path within a hundred 
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sense of what happened to the Red Indian, the 
“ Noble Savage,” in the past, are anxious to 
protect the Eskimos. 

They want to preserve the nobility of a very 
line race. An experiment has been tried of 
taking Eskimos from the “ Hunger Lands ” 
around Hudson Bay and Baffin Land and set¬ 
tling them in the Polar Islands, far to the 
North. There, there are animals in abundance 
for food and clothing and there, it was hoped, 
the Eskimos would maintain their traditional 
ways. 

But you cannot treat people as though they 
were museum specimens or living relics of a 
vanishing culture. Around those islands, there 
are centres of great activity—air bases and 
radio stations—of which the Eskimos are very 
niLich av are. 

The Eskimo, apart from being a great hunter 
is, strangely enough, a very fine mechanic. He 
can take an unfamiliar piece of machinery to 
pieces and put it together again. The reason is 
that, for thousands of years, he has survived 
in the Arctic deserts by virtue of a photo¬ 
graphic memory—a blue-print mind—by which 
he instinctively remernoers landmarks which 
you and 1 would never notice. 




























RITCHIE CALDER 


In 


1955, he carried out a survey of 


the Arctic for UN and the Canadian Government, 


The Eskimos in the Arctic, when they go off into the Snow 
Desert, trapping and hunting, take radio receivers with them on 
their sledges. And this is the message which I heard 120 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle: “ Eskimo parents are asked to keep 
their children away from the air strips, and particularly to stop 
them from hanging on the tails of aircraft.” 


T hat is the sort of world we 
live in. That group with 
which I was, had until 30 years 
ago never seen a white man. In a 
single generation they have stepped 
out of The Stone Age into The 
Atomic Age. 

When they go hunting now they take 
with them Geiger counters, instruments 
for detecting uranium, that mineral more 
precious than gold because it provides us 
with atomic fuel. 

Little Eskimos, wrapped up in the furs of 
the caribou and the seal, can tell you the 
names of types of aircraft flying overhead. 

And when I lived with the Dyaks of Borneo, 
in a longhouse near the Equator, there vvas a 
chromium plated bicycle hanging from the 
rafters of that communal house, with 250 
people living under the one roof. 

It was like one of their pagan fetishes be¬ 
cause there was not a path within a hundred 
miles of that house on stilts on which anyone 
could have conceivably ridden a bicycle. But 
it had been brought, a month s journey by 
dug-out canoe up the crocodile river from the 
coast as the symbol of the new world to 
which they knew they belonged. 

Our world has shrunk. Radio and fast air¬ 
craft have made everyone near neighbours, 
and, as neighbours, we intrude upon each 
other. 

The machines and gadgets, the dangers and 
benefits, of onr technicai civilisation are 
thrusting themselves upon everyone whether 
they like it or not. There is no place in 
the world which is now inaccessible and no 
people who can hope to remain untouched. 

In many ways this is a pity because there is 
so much which is undesirable and which they 
would be better without. On the other hand, 
there is much good which can be done. 1 
have myself seen the lives of millions trans¬ 
formed by medical science. 

There is little to commend a simple life 
made ugly by disease or by hunger, and when 
we bring the gifts of life-giving drugs, like 
penicillin, or better seeds or better methods of 
agriculture, then modern science is a bene¬ 
factor. 

Partnership 


sense of what happened to the Red Indian, the 
“ Noble Savage,” in the past, are anxious to 
protect the Eskimos. 

They want to preserve the nobility of a very 
line race. An experiment has been tried of 
taking Eskimos from the “Hunger Lands” 
around Hudson Bay and Baffin Land and set¬ 
tling them in the Polar Islands, far to the 
North. There, there are animals in abundance 
for food and clothing and there, it was hoped, 
the Eskimos would maintain their traditional 
ways. 

But you cannot treat people as though they 
were museum specimens or living relics of a 
vanishing culture. Around those islands, there 
are centres of great activity—air bases and 
radio stations—of which the Eskimos are very 
much av.are. 

1'he Eskimo, apart from being a great hunter 
is, strangely enough, a very fine mechanic. He 
can take an unfamiliar piece of machinery to 
pieces and put it together again. The reason is 
that, for thousands of years, he has survived 
in the Arctic deserts by virtue of a photo¬ 
graphic memory—a blue-print mind—by which 
he instinctively remernoers landmarks which 
you and I would never notice. 

Moreover, without wood or metals, he had 
to improvise his tools and weapons and 
acquired finger-skiils. He is therefore a 
natural mechanic and, what is more, he likes 
machinery. 

He is also highly intelligent and wants to 
have a share of what is going on around 
him. So the answ^er cannot be to segregate him 
but, by wise measures, to make him a partner. 

That is the challenge all over the work!—• 
how to establish a partnership in which no 
people will feel inferior and, whbe receiving, 
and conferring, the benefits of experience, they 
can retain their own essential values and 
create their own way of life. 


Opportunities 



T^OR the younger generation of the 
under-developed countries as well 
as the higher-developed ones, this is an age of 
great opportunity. 

The more I travel the more I respect the 
innate intelligence of peoples who, in the past, 
we have regarded as “ backward.” That was 
because their ways were not our ways nor our 
experience their experience, but they can learn 
what they need to know and w'e, in turn, can 
learn that we do not know everything. 



Photo : Public Relations Officer, Sudan Government. 

Onion-seed production at a Horticultural Nursery of the Sudan Gezira Board, 
Social Development Department. 

Water, led by a complex network of canals for over 150 miles from the Blue 
Nile, finally reaches the cotton and other fields in the Gezira scheme in carefully 
regulated quantities. Without this water, the Gezira could not exist. The new Gezira 
Extension brings over 1,000,000 acres under irrigation. 

to “blossom as the rose”; there are Arctic; aqualungs to enable swimmers to patrol the 
wastes which will yield untold wealth and sup- depths, with bathyspheres, to take observers 
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coast as the symbol of the new world to 
which they knew they belonged. 

Our world has shrunk. Radio and fast air¬ 
craft have made everyone near neighbours, 
and, as neighbours, we intrude upon each 
other. 

The machines and gadgets, the dangers and 
benefits, of oiir techiiicai civiiisation are 
thrusting themseives upon eveiyone whether 
they like it or not. There is no place in 
the world which is now inaccessible and no 
people who can hope to remain untouched. 

In many ways this is a pity because there is 
so much which is undesirable and Vv'hich they 
would be better without. On the other hand, 
there is much good which can be done. 1 
have myself seen the lives of millions trans¬ 
formed by medical science. 

There is little to commend a simple life 
made ugly by disease or by hunger, and when 
we bring the gifts of life-giving drugs, like 
penicillin, or better seeds or better methods of 
agriculture, then modern science is a bene¬ 
factor. 

Partnership 


irpHERE is no way back. Once 
contacts are made and changes 
brought about, the process must go on. For 
instance the Canadian authorities, with a guilt- 


natural mechanic and, what is more, he likes 
machinery. 

He is also highly intelligent and wants to 
have a share of what is going on around 
him. So the answ^er cannot be to segregate him 
but, by wise measures, to make him a partner. 

That is the challenge all over the world— 
how to estabiish a partnership in which no 
people will feel inferior and, whiHe receiving, 
and conferring, the benefits of experience, they 
can retain their own essentia! values and 
create their own way of life. 

Opportunities 




''OR the younger generation of the 
under-developed countries as well 
as the higher-developed ones, this is an age of 
great opportunity. 

The more I travel the more I respect the 
innate intelligence of peoples who, in the past, 
we have regarded as “ backward.” That was 
because their ways were not our ways nor our 
experience their experience, but they can learn 
what they need to know and we, in turn, can 
learn that w'e do not know everything. 

If this basis of working partnership, of 
mutual aid and mutual respect, can be 
established, there are unlimited opportunities 
for what I call Adventure-with-a-Purpose.” 
There are deserts to be reclaimed and made 



Photo : Public Relations Officer, Sudan Government. 

Onion-seed production at a Horticultural Nursery of the Sudan Gezira Board, 
Social Development Department. 

Water, led by a complex network of canals for over 150 miles from the Blue 
Nile, finally reaches the cotton and other fields in the Gezira scheme in carefully 
regulated quantities. Without this water, the Gezira could not exist. The new Gezira 
Extension brings over 1,000,000 acres under irrigation. 


to “ blossom as the rose ” ; there are Arctic; 
wastes which will yield untold wealth and sup¬ 
port civilised communities ; jungles which can 
be turned into fertile lands ; and victories to be 
won over disease, hunger and human misery. 

Two-thirds of our planet is drowned beneath 
the sea. By under-water exploration, with 



Photo : National bilm Board of Canada. 

An Eskimo camp is shown on the move across the ice of Pond inlet. Bylot Island, Canada, in the Eastern Arctic. 


aqualungs to enable swimmers to patrol the 
depths, with bathyspheres, to take observers 
down for miles and with television cameras 
which can plumb even greater depths, we are 
discovering new realms as exciting to the 
imagination as any adventure into Space. 

This is something more rewarding than 
rockets-to-tlie-moon because the sea can teach 
us how to feed our multiplying millions. As 
far as the sea is concerned, we are still at the 
stage of the cave man, hunting his food but 
one of these days we shall have sea-ranches 
and sea-farms. We shall learn fish-husbandry 
as we have learned animal-husbandry. 

Transformation 


TT is an exciting world. Only five 
years ago I travelled in the Sahara 
Desert, as part of a desert-survey which I made 
for Unesco. 

As I was wading knee-deep in burning sand, 
a French scientist who was with me said “ We 
are walking on water!” I thought he was 
crazy. 

Today we know that, under thousands of 
square miles of dunes over which we were 
trudging there is a great fresh water sea, the 
Albienne Nappe, which once tapped by well- 
borings, gushes to the surface. 

In a recent report the scientists working in 
that region said, “We are bringing life to a 
howling desert.” 

On another journey for the United Nations 
I went into the Kipling Jungle, the Mow^i 
Jungle. For a thousand years, it had been 
abandoned by man and inhabited by beasts. 

★ ON PAGE SEVEN 
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CHESTER BOWLES ON THE 
CHALLENGE OF AFRICA 

W^illiam Worthy^ reviews 

Africa’s Challenge to America, by Chester Bowles. 134 pp. Berkeley, California, University 
of California Press, $2.75. 

FEW months ago in Kingston, during a discussion ranging from Algeria and 
Mau Mau to Autherine Lucy and the Montgomery bus boycott, a reporter 
on one of the Jamaica weeklies observed : 


“ People all over the world are tired of 

being lackeys. That’s what much of the 

‘ trouble ’ today is all about.” 

For the past several years Chester Bowles 
has valiantly tried to bridge a vast gulf that is 
simultaneously international, interracial and 
intercultural: the gulf between a billion 

coloured “ troublemakers ” and an over- 
pi ivileged Caucasian land which takes for 
granted the unbalanced world distribution of 
the good things in life. 

Readers familiar with the unprecedented 
rapport Ambassador Bowles established with a 
sceptical and distrustful India will not be 
surprised by his more recent success in elicit¬ 
ing honest and frank answers from Africans. 
He fears, with Gandhi, that “ the white man’s 
pride of race may prove incurable.” 

But verbatim conversations in the book 
make clear that the Africans he met accepted 
him intuitively as a man who has risen above 
ingrained Western myths of superiority. 

It is equally apparent that he did not limit 
his contacts to the safe, “ good ” and hand¬ 
picked Africans whom the colonial Press 
officers palm off on gullible visiting “ fire¬ 
men ”—[seeking to put out the “ fires ” of 
injustice.—Ed.]. 

TWO REVOLUTIONS 

To Mr. Bowles the challenge of Africa con¬ 
sists of two parts. First, there is the challenge, 
however painful, to look nationalism in the 
eye and learn what makes it tick. At several 
points he reiterates that the foreign-policy 
problems created by nationalism are not made 
in Moscow. In one of several swipes at policy¬ 
makers in Washington he dismisses this over¬ 
simplification which, he writes, “ presumably 
led Mr. Dulles ... to suggest that the Soviet 
Union is creating the revolutionary unrest 
which is now keeping so much of Africa in 
ferment.” 

The second part of the challenge involves 
an eleventh-hour need to formulate, with 
humility, a political and economic programme 
to satisfy the Revolution of Rising Expecta¬ 
tions. 

In a continent 95 per cent illiterate many 
Africans just assume that, come the day of 
independence and self-determination, the 


required all the NATO armies. If the settlers 
are allowed to keep control, they will bring 
all of Africa tumbling down about our ears.” 

Because Mr. Bowles has so often been 
prescient about the colonial world, his views 
in this book deserve a respectful hearing now 
before new calamities are upon us. A foreword 
to the book reminds us that in April, 1942, 
the author proposed that Roosevelt and 
Churchill (or Roosevelt alone if the Prime 
Minister refused to accede) expand the Atlantic 
Charter to include the colonial areas. 

OUTMODED 

In 1952 and 1953, while serving as Ambas¬ 
sador to India, he predicted a new era of 
“ rouble democracy ”—a prophesy widely ridi¬ 
culed until the travelling troupe of ” B & K ” 
whistle-stopped through Asia, ladling out aid 
agreements at every capital. 

In his present book I was glad that he notes 
one sidelight of the Asian-African Conference 
which, at the time, received far too little 
attention. 

He writes of ” the curious mixture of self- 
deception, nervousness and arrogance ” with 
which the Atlantic powers viewed the gather¬ 
ing. The nervousness and guilty anticipation 
of anti-Americanism were so profound that 
Bandung was overrun with obnoxious “ cor¬ 
respondents ” clumsily ferreting out intelligence 
which was readily available in the pages of 
The New York Times. 

In the weeks before Bandung, when word 
got around that several coloured Americans 
were dollar-deep in these fake journalistic 
assignments, African delegations at the United 
Nations rushed to Negro newsmen and said: 

” Please say it isn’t so.” 

In a concluding argument for reassessment 
and rethinking in Washington, the author dis¬ 
misses as futile and outmoded the present 
reliance on Realpolitik. He then goes on to 
observe: 

“ Such factors as people, ideas and faith are 
emerging as major and often decisive compo¬ 
nents of national power. Moral considerations, 
always fundamental in shaping individual 
human behaviour, have, therefore, become 
crucial elements in determining relationships 
between whole peoples. 


A PERSONALITY SKETCH BY DEREK WALKER 


Dedicated to goodwill 
and understanding 


J N T O LERANCE 
in all its ugly 
forms is one of the 
chief causes of ten¬ 
sion in many parts of 
the world today. The 
particular expression 
of intolerance known 
as “ antisemitism ” is 
less prominent in our 
thoughts than it was 
a few years ago, and 
for that we should 
be thankful. 

But it ought never to 
be entirely absent from 
our memories. The con¬ 
centration camps and 
the gas chambers were 
only the climax of a 
long and savage story 
which is one of the 
darkest blots on the his¬ 
tory of Christendom. 

In this country one 
of the men most actively 
concerned with the pro¬ 
blem of prejudice and 
misunderstanding, and 
with the positive bene¬ 
fits which can result 
from greater co-opera¬ 
tion between Christian and Jew, 

Reverend William W. Simpson, MA. 

Mr. Simpson first became interested in these 
questions through contact with a Jewish 
friend in his student days at Cambridge. After 
ordination as a minister of the Methodist 
Church, he continued his study of the history 
and current problems of Jewish-Christian 
relations. 

When appointed to a North London Church 
situated in the middle of a strong Jewish 
community, he had ample opportunity to give 
practical expression to his interests. 


The Joint Presidents 
of the Council are the 
' Archbishop of Canter- 

,;j bury, the Moderator of 
1 the Church of Scotland, 
I the Moderator of the 
Free Church Federal 
Council and the Chief 
Rabbi. Its objects are : 

“ To combat all 
forms of religious 
and racial intolerance. 
To promote mutual 
understanding and 
good will between 
Christians and Jews, 
and to foster co¬ 
operation in educa¬ 
tional activities and 
in social and com¬ 
munity service.” 

The absence of any 
reference to antisemit¬ 
ism is intentional, for 
the Council is concerned 
about every form of 
racial and religious in¬ 
tolerance, and it believes 
that Christians and Jews 
have a responsibility to 
work together to remedy 
those deeper disorders 
of which intolerance is 
only a symptom. 

The principal activi¬ 
ties of the Council are 
educational. It holds meetings and lectures, 
publishes literature, provides speakers for 
schools, and organises conferences of teachers 
and clergy. 

Mr. Simpson believes that the “ conference 
method ” may well be the most effective way 
in which the Council, a body with strictly 
limited resources, can make its influence felt. 

Another of its activities Pas been to hold 
enquiries into the educational origins of in¬ 
tolerance. The results of a survey of history 
text books have been published, and a pilot 
survey of books used in religious instruction 
has recently been completed. 



WILLIAM W. SIMPSON 

is the 


The beginnings of the terrible refugee prob¬ 
lem, which has not yet been solved, aroused 
deep concern in William Simpson, and in 
1938 he accepted an invitation to help set 
up the Christian Council for Refugees. 


REFUGEES 

The Council is not a political body, and its 
field of activities lies inside this country, but 
Mr. Simpson naturally takes every interest in 
what is happening in the Middle East, more 
especially since these events have often had 
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make clear that the Africans he met accepted 
him intuitively as a man who has risen above 
ingrained Western myths of superiority. 

It is equally apparent that he did not limit 
his contacts to the safe, “ good ” and hand¬ 
picked Africans whom the colonial Press 
officers palm off on gullible visiting “ fire¬ 
men ”—[seeking to put out the “ fires ” of 
injustice.—Ed.]. 


TWO REVOLUTIONS 


To Mr. Bowles the challenge of Africa con¬ 
sists of two parts. First, there is the challenge, 
however painful, to look nationalism in the 
eye and learn what makes it tick. At several 
points he reiterates that the foreign-policy 
problems created by nationalism are not made 
in Moscow. In one of several swipes at policy- 
rnakers in Washington he dismisses this over¬ 
simplification which, he writes, “ presumably 
led Mr. Dulles ... to suggest that the Soviet 
Union is creating the revolutionary unrest 
which is now keeping so much of Africa in 
ferment.” 


The second part of the challenge involves 
an eleventh-hour need to formulate, with 
humility, a political and economic programme 
to satisfy the Revolution of Rising Expecta¬ 
tions. 


In a continent 95 per cent illiterate many 
Africans just assume that, come the day of 
independence and self-determination, the 
higher living standards to which they aspire 
will be delivered to them, neatly packaged and 
ready to be savoured. 


Faced with unrealistic demands from their 
people and only a limited time in which to 
meet them, newly independent governments 
will be particularly vulnerable to the Com¬ 
munists when the disillusionment of the rank- 
and-file freedom fighters sets in. 

The people, Bowles writes, will be “ harried 
by their own fellow-African landlords, tax 
collectors, lawyers and entrepreneurs, many of 
whom will be at least as ruthless in their 
methods of exploitation as the Europeans.” 
After the transfer of power the author expects 
that the level of government efficiency will 
go down. 


AS PARTNERS 


Unlike India which has concentrated so 
much energy on decentralised village recon¬ 
struction most of Africa’s schemes for develop¬ 
ment call for direction at the centre. A decline 
in administrative efficiency in the capitals will 
therefore render that much more difficult the 
attacks on poverty and squalor and illiteracy. 

Overwhelming though the problems are, Mr. 
Bowles does not suggest that American Point 
Four experts and Education clerks draw up 
ambitious blueprints for presentation to 
leaders with an all-too-familiar presumptuous- 


In “ Teahouse of the August Moon ” we saw 
the futility of the ” Plan B ” approach, and 
we are forewarned that the situation in Africa 
is not a simple one that will respond quickly to 
good will, money and new slogans. Indeed, 
’Mr. Bowies declares that the American impact 
will at most be marginal. 

He spent sufficient time in India to realize 


whistle-stopped through Asia, ladling out aid 
agreements at every capital. 

In his present book I was glad that he notes 
one sidelight of the Asian-African Conference 
which, at the time, received far too little 
attention. 

He writes of “ the curious mixture of self- 
deception, nervousness and arrogance ” with 
which the Atlantic powers viewed the gather¬ 
ing. The nervousness and guilty anticipation 
of anti-Americanism were so profound that 
Bandung was overrun with obnoxious “ cor¬ 
respondents ” clumsily ferreting out intelligence 
which was readily available in the pages of 
The New York Times. 

In the weeks before Bandung, when word 
got around that several coloured Americans 
were dollar-deep in these fake journalistic 
assignments, African delegations at the United 
Nations rushed to Negro newsmen and said: 

“ Please say it isn’t so.” 

In a concluding argument for reassessment 
and rethinking in Washington, the author dis¬ 
misses as futile and outmoded the present 
reliance on Realpalitik. He then goes on to 
observe: 

“ Such factors as people, ideas and faith are 
emerging as major and often decisive compo¬ 
nents of national power. Moral considerations, 
always fundamental in shaping individual 
human behaviour, have, therefore, become 
crucial elements in determining relationships 
between whole peoples. 

Of one thing I am sure: if American 
foreign policy continues to fly in the face of 
these ideological forces, it will ultimately 
come to grief.” 
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which is one of the 
darkest blots on the his¬ 
tory of Christendom. 


In this country one 
of the men most actively 
concerned with the pro¬ 
blem of prejudice and 
misunderstanding, and 
with the positive bene¬ 
fits which can result 
from greater co-opera¬ 
tion between Christian 



tne Council is concerned 
about every form of 
racial and religious in¬ 
tolerance, and it believes 
that Christians and Jews 
have a responsibility to 
work together to remedy 
those deeper disorders 
of which intolerance is 
only a symptom. 


WILLIAM W. SIMPSON 


and 


Reverend William W. Simpson, MA. 


The principal activi¬ 
ties of the Council are 
Jew, is the educational. It holds meetings and lectures, 


-^William Worthy, widely-travelled American 
journalist, has recently returned to the US 
from a tour of Africa. He attended the 
Bandung Conference. 


Something new 


“ J^INGSWAY,” the new quarterly magazine 
of Donald Soper’s West London Mission 
is just out. In addition to a commentary on 
current events by Dr. Soper, it has much that 
will interest pacifists. A picture of the new 
symbol of peace which is going up on the 
entrance to Kingsway Hall appears on the 
cover. The magazine is something new in 
religious literature. 


The Loughborough Echo carried a report of 
the local Peace Pledge Union Group’s pro¬ 
test at the way the Government has handled 
the Suez crisis. 


publishes literature, provides speakers for 
schools, and organises conferences of teachers 
Mr. Simpson first became interested in these and clergy, 
questions through contact with a Jewish Mr. Simpson believes that the “conference 
student days at Cambridge. After method” may well be the most effective way 
f Methodist which the Council, a body with strictly 

C u ch, he continued his study of the history limited resources, can make its influence felt, 
and current problems of lewish-Christian a r • • • - , , , , 

relations. Another of its activities tias been to hold 

enquiries into the educational origins of in- 
When appointed to a North London Church The results of a survey of history 

situated in the middle of a strong Jewish books have been published, and a pilot 

community, he had ample opportunity to give ra7r7eently been eompleL' 
practical expression to his interests. recently oeen completed. 


The beginnings of the terrible refugee prob- IjGEES 

lem, which has not yet been solved, aroused The Council is not a political body, and its 
deep concern in William Simpson, and in field of activities lies inside this country, but 
1938 he accepted an invitation to help set Mr. Simpson naturally takes every interest in 
up the Christian Council for Refugees. what is happening in the Middle East, more 

especially since these events have often had 
At the start this body was concerned pri- repercussions on Jewish-Christian relations in 
marily with the so-called “ Non-Aryan ” Britain. 

Christian victims of Nazi persecution, but His continuing concern for refugees, what- 
very soon it became evident that close ever their race or religion, adds to this in- 
collaboration with Jewish organisations was terest, and he was present at the two con- 
desirable. ferences on the Arab refugee problem, 

organised by the World Council of Churches, 
WM wy MM M and the Near East Christian Council in 1951 

i MOJm/ and 1956. 


The Council of Christians and Jews has 
William Simpson’s experience of working called the attention of the United Nations to 
with Jews during this period strengthened his great importance of combating the spread 
belief in the potentialities of Jewish-Christian of bitterness through the training of refugee 
co-operation. teachers. 

Mr. Simpson believes that the work of the 
Experience gained through working to- Council is fundamentally a long term project 
gether was also the secret of the success that —as any work of an educational kind must 
came to the conference convened in 1941 by be. 

William Temple, then Archbishop of York, He does not believe that superficial gestures 
which set up the Council of Christians and of unity can be substitutes for honest discus- 
Jews. sion, or for that sympathy which grows out 

of more complete knowledge and understand- 
When the Council began its work in March, ing. 

1942, William Simpson was its General Sec- In the task which the Council has set itself, 
retary, and he has occupied that position with a task requiring vision and insight, tact and 
ever increasing success since chat time. perseverence, he is well fitted to lead. 


Cl cflildfd life af QatiMi 


AS TOLD BY GERTRUDE MURRAY TO 
THE CHILDREN OF INDIA 


^^eedant camel at lalt 


Last week we read how careful Gandhi 
was; he thought that to waste anything was 


while before. But greatly 
he would not grieve. 


as he felt her loss. 


a sin against the poor. 


OVER fifty years of Gandhi’s life were 
spent in working for the freedom of 

India. How his honrt miisl' hilv/r* 


He said that when a man or woman had 
lived and died well, there is no cause for grief. 
It was when the living showed no desire to live 
well, that his fatherly heart was crushed with 
sorrow. 


brought happiness to millions who had lived in 
misery for centuries. 

In schools and village centres all over the 
country Harijans were now learning handi¬ 
crafts and studying the various sciences. 

The spinning wheel, which no one had cared 
to know about a few years before, now 
hummed daily in millions of Indian homes. It 
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Faced with unrealistic demands from their 
people and only a limited time in which to 
meet them, newly independent governments 
will be particularly vulnerable to the Com¬ 
munists when the disillusionment of the rank- 
and-file freedom fighters sets in. 

The people, Bowles writes, will be “ harried 
by their own fellow-African landlords, tax 
collectors, lawyers and entrepreneurs, many of 
Whom will be at least as ruthless in their 
methods of exploitation as the Europeans.” 
After the transfer of power the author expects 
that the level of government efficiency will 
go down. 

AS PARTNERS 

Unlike India which has concentrated so 
much energy on decentralised village recon¬ 
struction most of Africa’s schemes for develop¬ 
ment call for direction at the centre. A decline 
in administrative efficiency in the capitals will 
therefore render that much more difficult the 
attacks on poverty and squalor and illiteracy. 

Overwhelming though the problems are, Mr. 
Bowles does not suggest that American Point 
Four experts and Mucation clerks draw up 
ambitious blueprints for presentation to 
leaders with an all-too-familiar presumptuous¬ 
ness. 

In “ Teahouse of the August Moon ” we saw 
the futility of the “ Plan B ” approach, and 
we are forewarned that the situation in Africa 
is not a simple one that will respond quickly to 
good will, money and new slogans. Indeed, 
Mr. Bowies declares that the American impact 
will at most be marginal. 

He spent sufficient time in India to realize 
the sensitiveness of any people just emerging 
from colonial status and determined to make 
their own mistakes for a change. Rather than 
an effort to spell out a unilateral made-in- 
Washington programme, his book is a plea to 
Americans to wipe clean the slate of precon¬ 
ceptions and colour hauteur, to cast aside the 
cold-war, one-track approach to the mineral- 
rich continent, and to prepare to work as 
partners with proud Africans who have no 
time to be choosing sides in the East-West 
struggle. 

KENYA 

Mr. Bowles appears to be less than optimis¬ 
tic about a change in Western policies earnest 
enough and rapid enough to help African 
leaders cope with clear and present crises of 
land hunger in Kenya and Southern Rhodesia, 
tribalism in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, and 
colour bars in many parts of the continent. 

In the Belgian Congo he asked the Gover¬ 
nor-General what it would take to put that 
colony and its uranium under Communist rule. 
The reply: “ One hundred thousand white 

European settlers.” 

Still another Belgian colonial official told 
what he would do if he were Governor of 
Kenya. “ I would float a loan, buy the land, 
and move the white settlers out—even if it ‘ 


inese laeoiogical forces, it will ultimately 
come to grief.” 


'^William Worthy, widely-travelled American 
journalist, has recently returned to the US 
from a tour of Africa. He attended the 
Bandung Conference. 


Something new 

“ J^INGSWAY,” the new quarterly magazine 
of Donald Soper’s West London Mission 
is just out. In addition to a commentary on 
current events by Dr. Soper, it has much that 
will interest pacifists. A picture of the new 
symbol of peace which is going up on the 
entrance to Kingsway Hall appears on the 
cover. The magazine is something new in 
religious literature. 


The Loughborough Echo carried a report of 
the local Peace Pledge Union Group’s pro¬ 
test at the way the Government has handled 
the Suez crisis. 


L^nnstian victims ot Nazi persecution, but 
very soon it became evident that close 
collaboration with Jewish organisations was 
desirable. 


CO-OPERA TtOA 

William Simpson’s experience of working 
with Jews during this period strengthened his 
belief in the potentialities of Jewish-Christian 
co-operation. 

Experience gained through working to¬ 
gether was also the secret of the success that 
came to the conference convened in 1941 by 
William Temple, then Archbishop of York, 
which set up the Council of Christians and 
Jews. 

When the Council began its work in March, 
1942, William Simpson was its General Sec¬ 
retary, and he has occupied ihat position with 
ever increasing success since chat time. 


d chltdfd Cife of QandfU 


^^eedam corned cU IcUi 


Last week we read how careful Gandhi 
was; he thought that to waste anything was 
a sin against the poor. 

OVER fifty years of Gandhi’s life were 
spent in working for the freedom of 
India. How his heart must have rejoiced 
when at last that dream came true. 

How much he had suffered during those long 
years. How many times he had been sent to 
jail for opposing the foreign Government. 
How many times he had fasted when all other 
arguments failed to move people’s hearts. 

How great he became during those fifty 
years. 

His name was known to the highest and the 
lowest all over the world. He need only have, 
expressed the wish and grateful Indians would 
have built him a palace as splendid as any 
in the world. 


while before. But greatly as he felt her loss, 
he would not grieve. 

He said that when a man or woman had 
lived and died well, there is no cause for grief. 
It was when the living showed no desire to live 
well, that his fatherly heart was crushed with 
sorrow. 

When Indians killed Indians, just because 
they belonged to diflerent communities, and in 
the very moment when freedom had been given 
to all Indians— that was when his heart was 
near to breaking. 

So in the last year of his life, old and frail, 
he wandered on foot from village to village, 
calming the angry, comforting those who had 
suffered, bringing peace wherever he entered. 

Then he began his last great fast, ready to 
give his life in penance for the sins of his 
foolish children. 

Once more his gentle bravery won the victory 
over violence, and peace returned. 


But he wanted nothing for himself. All that 
he had ever asked was freedom for India from 
the British, kindness for the Harijans from the 
caste Hindus, and that Hindus and Muslims 
should live together as brothers. 

One of the last acts of his beautiful life was 
to fast to bring this about. 

Y^HEN at last freedom came, his dear 
Kasturba was no longer by his side 
to share his triumph. She had died a little 


JT seemed as if at last Gandhi was to 
enjoy the reward of his years of labour. 
He had finally overcome the British by love 
and gentleness, for they had willingly given up 
the rich land of India without fighting and 
were now India’s friends. 

Though in the past they had often thrown 
him into jail, they now honoured Gandhi as 
a hero. 

All over India the Harijans were allowed to 
enter the temples at last to worship side by side 
with their Hindu brothers. This victory has 


His continuing concern for refugees, what¬ 
ever their race or religion, adds to this in¬ 
terest, and he was present at the two con¬ 
ferences on the Arab refugee problem, 
organised by the World Council of Churches, 
and the Near East Christian Council in 1951 
and 1956. 

The Council of Christians and Jews has 
called the attention of the United Nations to 
the great importance of combating the spread 
of bitterness through the training of refugee 
teachers. 

Mr. Simpson believes that the work of the 
Council is fundamentally a long term project 
—as any work of an educational kind must 
be. 

He does not believe that superficial gestures 
of unity can be substitutes for honest discus¬ 
sion, or for that sympathy which grows out 
of more complete knowledge and understand¬ 
ing. 

In the task which the Council has set itself, 
a task requiring vision and insight, tact and 
perseverence, he is well fitted to lead. 


I AS TOLD BY GERTRUDE MURRAY TO 
THE CHILDREN OF INDIA 

brought happiness to millions who had lived in 
misery for centuries. 

In schools and village centres all over the 
country Harijans were now learning handi¬ 
crafts and studying the various sciences. 

The spinning wheel, which no one had cared 
to know about a few years before, now 
hummed daily in millions of Indian homes. It 
was bringing clothing to the naked, work to 
the unemployed, bread to the starving. 

Next Week: A bomb is thrown at Gandhi. 
Copyright. Reproduced by courtesy of Orient Longmans Ltd. 
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Ethel Maunin reviews 

IVASSER’S 

QUITE simply, his book. The Sphinx 
Awakes,* by Judge Gerald Spar¬ 
row, is an extremely important work 
and one of immense courage. Not only 
does it bring Colonel Nasser’s regime in 
Egypt to life from first-hand knowledge 
of it, together with a vivid picture of that 
remarkable man, with his dream of a 
great Arab Commonwealth, but it tells, 
fearlessly, the bitter truth about Israel. 

The author is neither Fascist nor anti- 
Semite. He makes it abundantly clear that he 
detests Fascisrn, as must ar^y man of good 
will, and that he has nothing against the Jews 
as such ; and before he had discovered the 
facts for himself he had been shocked by the 
“ deep and abiding hatred felt by all the 
Egyptian leaders for the new State of Israel.” 

Arabs and Jews 

When he discovered that the wrongs done 
to the Arab world by the new State were “ too 
terrible, too numerous, to be either forgotten 
or forgiven,” he was resolved “ not to be put 
off telUpg the truth qf what I found, and, at 
ihe same time, to keep detached from the hot, 
searing wind of prejudice that blows through 
these Cairo streets.” 

To this end he studied the whole question, 
he tells us, as deeply ^nd impartially as he 
could. 

He reminds us that Arabs and Jews had 
lived side by side harmoniously for centuries 
in Palestine ; even after the second great wave 
of immigration at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, under the auspices of the newly-initiated 
Zionist movement with the object of establish¬ 
ing a Jewish “ national home ” in Palestine, 
the Jewish settlers “ continued to receive a 
hospitable welcome.” 

It was only when they began to dispense 
with and boycott Arab labour—as Ben Gurion 
candidly admits in his book. Rebirth and 
Destiny of a Nation —that the situation began 
to change and, especially after the Balfour 
Declaration, “ the Arabs came to see in the 
expanding ranks of Jewish settlers a threat to 
their own national existence.” 

Dr. Weizmann’s statement in 1919 that 
Palestine was ultimately to become “ as Jewish 
as England is English,” did not help. 

When the United Nations partitioned Pales¬ 
tine they envisaged Arab and Jewish States in 
which the rights of Jews and Arabs respec¬ 
tively would be guaranteed and observed, and 
specific provisions to this effect had been in¬ 
cluded in the Partition Resolution. 

Discrimination 

But, Judge Sparrow tells us. in direct viola- 


a new booh about 

> REGIME 

refugees ironically classified as “ absentees.” 

Some 880,000 acres of Arab-owned land 
have been taken over by the Israeli Custodian 
of Absentee property from Arabs who had 
fled from one section of the State to another 
during the fighting, or had been moved from 
their villages by the Jewish authorities for 
“ security reasons.” 

When Judge Sparrow visited the Arab 
refugee camps— and there are nearly a million 
Arab^ in such camps—hQ was reminded of the 
four years he spent in a Japanese prison camp, 
and he “ could have cried out to the com¬ 
placency in Whitehall and in the State Depart¬ 
ment which allows this great sub-nation to 
exist in this terrible way. Nor are Britain and 
America only to blame ... the United 
Nations, by a united imaginative effort, could 
end this living horror. One of the imminent 
causes of war would then be removed” (The 
italics are mine.) 

“Whatever the United Nations reports say, 
I know that Egypt and her allies will, some 
day, go to war with Israel . . . Yet the 
Egyptians and the Jews have much in com¬ 
mon, and while I write these words, tHe large 
Jewish population of Egypt, collected mainly 
in the great cities, is living in peace and per¬ 
sonal friendship with its Egyptian neighbours.” 

He considers that Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
“ pQstpqnemept” of the Egyptian-Israeli con¬ 
flict was an amazing and great achievement 
“which received no adequate response in ^he 
Press, either in Paris, London or New York.” 
He speaks with similar admiratipn of Count 
Bernadotte, “that great and good man’’’ 
assassinated by a Jewish terrorist clique. 

This chapter is vital to an understanding of 
what lies behind the Egyptian-Israeli conflict, 
as is the chapter entitled, simply, “ The 
Canal,” and the followinjg one entitled “The 
High Dam” provides theTbackground for the 
Canal crisis. 

Ambitious dictator 

The author brought back with him from 
Egypt “ an impression i of a dictator with 
limitless energy and ambition, backed by com¬ 
rades who shared his vision. Would the warm, 
loquacious, sensitive people of the new Egypt 
ever be friends with the reserved, shrewd 
people of my own countily ? Would the past 
ever be blotted out ? 

“ I thought that there was a chance the two 
peoples might come together, but the initiative 
would have to come from us. We should have 
to drop all our prejudices. We should have 
to forget that we were recently Lords in 
Egypt. One of our leaders would have to go 
there and say, quite simply, ‘ Let us be 
friends.’ ” 

The book, besides being extremly readable, 

r^r^ntninc corrii^ netful o r%T^A 


Going on a 
next year? 

'pHE work camp movement was started 
shortly after the First Wprld War by 
Pierre Ceresote arid several compariioris 
of different nationalities who banded to¬ 
gether to do constructive manijal work 
as a positive contribution to peace, 

Fron^ the modest beginnings of these few 
men grew the Service Civil International and 
the whole complex ef the modern workcamp 
movement. 

The idea spread rapidly between the wars, 
especially to the United States, but it is only 
since World War II that it has really caught 
the imagination of young people throughout 
the world. 

In 1955 , 150,000 people took part in work 
camp 3 all oyer the WoHd, more than half of 
them in Asia. 

Workcapips are made up of approximately 
20 to 25 volunteers, often of different nationali¬ 
ties, with a leader and co-leader or caterer, and 
last anything from 2-8 weeks. Most organi¬ 
sations encourage voluntefers to stay for the 
whole period if possible. 

They take as their projects all sorts of differ¬ 
ent tasks, but usually they all have one thing 
ip common ; the work is either uiiskilled (often 
solely manual labour) or semi-skilled, and such 
that any healthy person (^Jan perform it. 

To help the epmmuniiy 

Projects vary from simple building opera¬ 
tions and road construction work to house¬ 
painting and decorating, and, sometimes, work 
with children in holiday camps and play¬ 
grounds. 

All the projects are chosen for their value 
to the coitimunity which they serve (either 
directly, where a specified need is filled, 
such as the redecoration of a children’s 
home or construction work in areas laid 
waste by avalanche, or indirectly, for ex¬ 
ample, where a community centre is built 
for a community that shows signs of dis¬ 
integrating). 

All projects are carefully chosen so that 
nobody is put out of work because of the 
cariipers, and a project is not attempted which 
is normally carried out by paid labour. 

The internal organisation of a workcamp 
may differ considerably from organisation to 
organisation, but this is largely a difference of 
emphasis and there are certain things common 
to most camps. 

Men will usually be expected to do their 
share of work in the kitchen, girls to take a 
full part in the work programme—and indeed 
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work camp 

If this article arouses your InterefVyau tan 
make further enquiries at Stand No,4 at thi 
Schoolboys* Exhibition, 

: _ . , ■ . : ' 

a constructive relationship Avith them. 

What, then, has a workcamp to offer that 
other conihihnal activities do not provide 7 
One of the most frequent questions asked of 
a workcamper is, “What is the point of work¬ 
ing Tor nothing? ” or “ Go to a T^nfi'p in yoiir 
holidays, by all means, but why w’o'rk if you 
don’t have to? ” 

The outsider either thinks work campers are 
crazy, or else a group of high-minded people 
grimly “ doing good ” by working during their 
holidays for ^ some worthy cause. Both of 
these conceptions are wrong. 

As any one wbo has been to a work camp 
wUl tell you, it is primmjly an unbelievably 
bappy experience, although its quality is 
difficult to convey in words. ; 

Perhaps it is compounded of tfiree qualities : 
firsfly, the companionship with the other cam¬ 
pers from different nations; secondly, the 
becoming a part of the life of the community 
which the camp is serving ; and thirdly, the 
work, which, as well as providing a common— 
and worthwhile—cause for the camp; helps to 
cement tfie companionship by forcing the cam¬ 
pers to work together to overcome difficulties, 
arid opens a way into the life of the com¬ 
munity which might otherwise be closed to 
outsiders.—MICHAEL S'p:PHENSON. 

RITCHIE CALDER 

But the king of that jungle was one whom 
Kipling never Recognised—the little mosquito. 
It was he, as the carrier af malaria, who 
had driven out the peasants who hdd oh'ce 
cultivated that land. With DDT insecticide 
the mosquito in turn has been conquered 
and thousands of square miles of jungle has 
been reclaimed. 

On a third of my journeys, in the Frozen 
North, I saw the beginnings of an experiment 
which can extend the frontiers of agriculture to 
to the Arctic Ocean. One of the beneficial 
results of atomic energy is that plants can be 
treated with radiation and new types of plants 
can be created. 

Scientists can create grains and vegetables 
which will cheat the frost and grow to quick 
maturity in the short Arctic summer with its 
twenty-four hours daylight. 

And, of course, with the power whiefi we can 
wrest from the atom, we can 'provide the 
energy for industry, which is so badly needed 
if the people of the under-cjeveloped countries 
are to be freed from their poverty. 











seanng wina oj prejuaice i^nai oiows inrougii 
these Cairo streets.” 

To this end he studied th^ whole question, 
he tells us, as deeply ^nd impartially as he 
could. 

He reminds us that Arabs and Jews had 
lived side by side harmoniously for centuries 
in Palestine ; even after the second great wave 
of immigration at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, under the auspices of the newly-initiated 
Zionist movement with the object of establish¬ 
ing a Jewish “ national home ” in Palestine, 
the Jewish settlers “ continued to receive a 
hospitable welcome.” 

It was only when they began to dispense 
with and boycott Arab labour—as Ben Gurion 
candidly admits in his book, Rebirth and 
Destiny af a Nation —that the situation began 
to change and, especially after the Balfour 
Declaration, “ the Arabs came to see in the 
expanding ranks of Jewish settlers a threat to 
their own national existence.” 

Dr. Weizmann’s statement in 1919 that 
Palestine was ultimately to become “ as Jewish 
as England is English,” did not help. 

When the United Nations partitioned Pales¬ 
tine they envisaged Arab and Jewish States in 
which the ri^ts of Jews and Arabs respec¬ 
tively would be guaranteed and observed, and 
specific provisions to this effect had been in¬ 
cluded in the Partition Resolution. 


Discrimination 


But, Judge Sparrow tells us, in direct viola¬ 
tion of the elementary principles of human 
rights and of these specific provisions, “ the 
175,000-odd Arabs . . . who had stayed behind 
after the expulsion of the greater majority of 
their fellow-countrymen have been subjected 
to patent discrimination, in law as well as in 
practice.” 

He quotes William Zukermann in his Jewish 
Newsletter as pointing out that these Arabs in 
Israel, “ who have lived on that soil for 
centuries and have never left it, are limited in 
their rights to acquire citizenship,” adding 
that “ a more flagrant case of discrimination 
is hard to find even in the annals of the 
chauvinistic twentieth century.” 

Even those Arabs who do obtain Israeli 
citizenship are distinguished officially as 
“ Class B. Citizens,” and have to carry a 
special identification card—just as the Jews in 
Nazi Germany were required to carry their 
non-Aryan identification, and like the pass 
system for non-whites in South Africa. The 
same pass system does in fact apply for the 
Arabs in Israel, and in Jaffa and other towns 
the Arabs are concentrated in Arab 
“ Ghettos.” 

Judge Sparrow goes on to describe the 
sequestering of Arab lands and property, the 
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He considers that iVIr. Hammarskjold s 
“ postponement ” of the Egyptian-Israeli con¬ 
flict was an amazing and great achievement 
“ which received no adequate response in The 
Press, either in Paris, London or New York.” 
He speaks with similar admiration of Count 
Bernadotte, “ that great and good man 
assassinated by a Jewish tetrorist clique. 

This chapter is vital to an understanding of 
what lies behind the Egyptian-Israeli conflict, 
as is the chapter entitled, simply, “ The 
Canal,” and the following one entitled The 
High Dam” provides theTbackground for the 
Canal crisis. 


Ambitious dictator 


The author brought back with him from 
Egypt “an impression iof a dictator with 
limitless energy and ambition, backed by com¬ 
rades who shared his vision. Would the warm, 
loquacious, sensitive people of the new Egypt 
ever be friends with the reserved, shrewd 
people of my own country ? Would the past 
ever be blotted out ? 

“ I thought that there was a chance the two 
peoples might come together, but the initiative 
would have to come from us. We should have 
to drop all our prejudices. We should have 
to forget that we were recently Lords in 
Egypt. One of our leaders would have to go 
there and say, quite simply, ‘ Let us be 
friends.’ ” 

The book, besides being extremly readable, 
contains some useful appendices, and Colonel 
Nasser’s “ Testament ” in full, which the 
author describes as “ the story of the revolu¬ 
tion developing in the mind and heart of a 
man.” 

It is a long time since I have been as excited 
over any book as this one. The author is to 
be congratulated on his courage and honesty 
in writing it and the publishers on getting it 
out so expeditiously at this time. 


♦Robert Hale, Ltd., London, 20s. net. Illus¬ 
trated. 


They take as thdr projects all sorts of differ¬ 
ent tasks, but usually they all have one thing 
in common ; the work is either unskilled (often 
solely manual labour) or semi-skilled, and such 
that any healthy person Can perform it. 

to help the cpmmunity 

Projects vary from simple building opera¬ 
tions and road construction work to house¬ 
painting and decorating, and, sometimes, work 
with children in holiday camps and play¬ 
grounds. 

All the projects are chosen for their value 
to the community which they serve (either 
directly, where a specified need is filled, 
such as the redecoration of a children’s 
home or construction work in areas laid 
waste by avalanche, or indirectly, for ex¬ 
ample, where a community centre is built 
for a community that shows signs of dis¬ 
integrating). 

All projects are carefully chosen so that 
nobody is put out of work because of the 
carhpers, and a project is not attempted which 
is normally carried out by paid labour. 

The internal organisation of a workcamp 
may differ considerably from organisation to 
organisation, but this is largely a difference 6f 
emphasis and there are certain things common 
to most camps. 

Men will usually be expected to do their 
share of work in the kitchen, girls to take a 
full part in the work programme—and indeed 
are often very indignant if they are not allowed 
to do so. 

The campers are usually responsible for their 
own cooking, cleaning and other ejiores. 

The camps are run by democratic methods, 
a house-meeting of the whole camp deciding 
on problems about the project, the running of 
the camp and spare-time activities. 

Discussions are an important aspect of camp 
life, organised arid uriorgariised, arid a con¬ 
siderable part of the camp’s spare-time pro¬ 
gramme is often deyoted to making contact 
with the local inhabitants and trying to build 


Interview with Don Murray 


Just before he had to leave to fulfill last- 
minute responsibilities on his departure 
from London, I asked if he had anything to 
say about the importance of this kind of 
work in relation to his pacifist principles and 
the problems of the world today. 

He knew clearly what he wanted to say : 

“ I think that in the later years, the course 
of pacifism, especially in a world of huge 
power politics, is always difficult and may 
seem sometimes impossible. 

“ But the understanding and the co-operation 
that some nations, including Great Britain 
and America, have given to conscientious 
objectors in their international service work, 
gives a glimpse of the possibility at last of a 
future wherein pacifist service units might be 
given official governmental support just as the 
armed forces are supported. 

“ Statements of such leaders like Mr. Steven¬ 
son in America that in this age of modem 
weapons, a manpower draft is no longer 


needed, makes one think that perhaps a por¬ 
tion pf the manpower of nations who find 
war ddioUs ^but perhaps shy away from the 
‘ extreme ’ of conscientious objection, would 
find a way to serve in some constructive social 
programme with full governmental support.” 

Don Murray impressed me as a serioiis, but 
pleasant young man who accomplishes what 
he sets out to do. 


He is the kind of person whom one woul^ 
expect and hope to find in a Vriltinteef ser¬ 
vice project at Krissel, Germany, or among 
the refugees at Naples; equally at home 
with a wheelBarrow of bricfcsi,' digging a 
ditch, comforting a Woman sri lotig in a 
refugee eamp she was Iriinng hope, discussing 
the validity of the pacifist position, of hum- 
iriing the h:^mns‘ of Qmstmris. 

One is grateful that iii the midst of Holly¬ 
wood ““sliccess '” he remains that kind of 
ybung nidrt. 


cement the companionsliip by forcing Ihc cam¬ 
pers to work together to overcome difficulties, 
arid opens a way into the life of the com¬ 
munity which might otherwise be closed to 
outsiders.—MICHAEL Sl^PHENSON. 


RITCHIE CALDER 
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But the king of that jungle was one whom 
Kipling never recognised-^he little mosquito. 

It was he, as the carrier of malaria, who 
had driven out the peasants who hrid ori'cie 
cuUivated that land. With DDT insecticide 
the mosquito in turn has been conquered 
and thousands of square miles of jungle has 
been reclaimed. 

On a third of my journeys, in the Frozen 
North, I saw the begirinings of an experiment 
which can extend the frontiers of agriculture to 
to the Arctic Ocean. One of the beneficial 
results of atomic energy is that plants can be 
treated with radiation and new types of plants 
can be created. 

Scientists can create grains and vegetables 
which wifi cheat the frost and grow to quick 
maturity in the short Arctic summer with its 
twenty-four hours daylight. 

And, of course, with the power which we can 
wrest from the atom, we can provide the 
energy for'industry, which is so badly needed 
if the people of the under-developed countries 
are to be freed from their poverty. 

There are many regions of the world which 
are inaccessible except by air. They are far 
from railways, or roads, or pipelines which are 
needed to supply coal or oil. 

But it is possible to transport atomic 
reactors by aircraft to provide the furnaces for 
electricity generating stations. Once the reac¬ 
tor is assembled, the fuel is no problem. Only 
occasionaly does it have to be replenished and 
then in bulks with which aircraft dan easily 
cope. 

$o we could create “ industrial oases ”—self- 
sufficient communities. Jhis is not sciencc- 
fictiori. This is something we could do if the 
world was sensible. 

If the nations were to devote as much money 
and as much ingenuity as they do to military 
preparations, we could transform the world in 
a generation. 


CYPRUS 


• FROM 
PAGE THREE 

statements made in this letter, for no-one 
knows what the consequences might be. 
May we hope that, in the interests not only 
of Press freedom but of opening the way to a 
favourable reception of the new Constitution, 
you will press for the abolition of this un¬ 
necessary, ill-advised and ill-timed decree ? 

The text of a protest to the authorities by 
the two English editors in Cyprus is enclosed. 
With' it I venture to send a folder which 
refers to my belief “ that no time must be lost 
if Cyprus is to be in future yea'fs a sricu’fd 
Mediterranean base and k toritented partner 
in the Commonwealth:^^ . ; 

Yours sincerly, 

CHARLES FOLEY, 
'Editor. 


ni ID V 


As this is a free service, we reserve the right to select for publication 
notices sent in. We nevertheless desire to make it as complete a service 
as we reasonably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to : 
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after the expulsion of the greater majority of 
their fellow-countrymen have been subjected 
to patent discrimination, in law as well as in 
practice.” 

He quotes William Zukermann in his Jewish 
Newsletter as pointing out that these Arabs in 
Israel, “ who have lived on that soil for 
centuries and have never left it, are limited in 
their rights to acquire citizenship,” adding 
that “ a more flagrant case of discrimination 
is hard to find even in the annals of the 
chauvinistic twentieth century.” 

Even those Arabs who do obtain Israeli 
citizenship are distinguished officially as 
“ Class B. Citizens,” and have to carry a 
special identification card—just as the Jews in 
Nazi Germany were required to carry their 
non-Aryan identification, and like the pass 
system for non-whites in South Africa. The 
same pass system does in fact apply for the 
Arabs in Israel, and in Jaffa and other towns 
the Arabs are concentrated in Arab 
“ Ghettos.” 

Judge Sparrow goes on to describe the 
sequestering of Arab lands and property, the 


It is a long time since I have been as excited 
over any book as this one. The author is to 
be congratulated on his courage and honesty 
in writing it and the publishers on getting it 
out so expeditiously at this time. 


*Robert Hale, Ltd., London, 20s. net. Illus¬ 
trated: 


The camps are run by democratic methods, 
a house-meeting of the whole camp deciding 
on problems about the project, the running of 
the camp and spare-time activities. 

Discussions are an impoitant aspect of camp 
life, organised arid unorganised; arid a cori- 
siderable part of the camp’s spare-time pro¬ 
gramme is often deyoted to making contact 
with the local inhabitants and trying to build 
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Just before he had to leave to fulfill last- 
minute responsibilities on his departure 
from London, I asked if he had anything to 
say about the importance of this kind of 
work in relation to his pacifist principles and 
the problems of the world today. 

He knew clearly what he wanted to say : 

“ I think that in the later years, the course 
of pacifism, especially in a world of huge 
power politics, is always difficult and may 
seem sometimes impossible. 

“ But the understanding and the co-operation 
that some nations, including Great Britain 
arid America, have given to conscientious 
objectors in their international service work, 
gives a glimpse of the possibility at last of a 
future wherein pacifist service units might be 
given official governmental support just as the 
armed forces are supported. 

“ Statements of such leaders like Mr. Steven¬ 
son in America that in this age of modem 
weapons, a manpower draft is no longer 


needed, makes one think that perhaps a por¬ 
tion of the manpower of nations who find 
war ddioUs but perhaps shy away from the 
‘ extreme ’ of conscientious objection, would 
find a way to serve in some constructive social 
prograrnme with full governmental support.” 

Don Murray impressed me as a serious, but 
pleasant young man who accomplishes ’ what 
he sets out to do. 

He is the kind of person whom one would 
expect and hope to find in a Vrijunteef ser¬ 
vice' project at Krissel, Gbririah';^"; or among 
the refugees at Naples; equally at home 
with a wheelbarrow- of bricks, digging a 
ditch, comforting a Woman so lofig in a 
refugee camp she was Iri^ng hope, discussing 
the validity of the pacifist position, of hum- 
ihing' the hj^inns' of Christmas. 

One is grateful that iii’ tlie fhidst of Holly¬ 
wood “^sticcess he remains that kind of 
young nidri. ' 


reactors by aircraft to provide the furnaces for 
electricity geriefatihg stations. Once the reac¬ 
tor is assembled, the fuel is no problem. Only 
occasionaly does it have to be replenished and 
then in bulks with which aircraft dan easily 
cope. 

So we could create “ industrial oases ”—self- 
sufficient communities. This is not science- 
fiction. This is sbrhething we could do if the 
world was sensible. 

If the nations were to devote as much money 
and as much ingenuity as they do to military 
preparations, we could transform the world in 
a generation. 
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statements made in this letter, for no-one 
knows what the consequences might be. 
May we hope that, in the interests not only 
of Press freedom but of opening the way to a 
favourable reception of the new Constitution, 
you will press for the abolition of this un¬ 
necessary, ill-advised and ill-timed decree ? 

The text of a protest to the authorities by 
the two English editors in Cyprus is enclosed. 
With' it I venture to send a folder which 
refers to my belief “ that no time must be lost 
if Cyprus is to be in future yea'fs i ^cutid 
Mediterranean base and if doritented prirtrier 
in the Conimonwealth;^' 

Yours sincerly, 

CHARLES FOLEY, 

' • Editor. 
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Kvery wveeh t 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON t Weekend Workcamps, cleaning 
and redecorating the homes of old-age pen¬ 
sioners. IVSP, 19 Pembridge Villas. W.ll. 

SUNDAYS 

HYDE PARK t 4 p.m.; Pacifist Youth 
Action Group. Every Sunday. PYAO. 

MONDAYS 

SHIPLEY I 7.15 p.m.; Snipley Group In 
new premises in Labour Party Rooms. West- 
gate. Shipley. 

TUESDAYS 

MANCHESTER * 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz 
Site. Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local 
Methodist ministers and others. MPF. 

WEDNESDAYS 

KIDBROOKE: 8 p.m.; 141 Woolacombe 
Rd. Discussion, music, radio, etc. 

THURSDAYS 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho.. 
Bush Road. E.IO and E.Il Group. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.1 : 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen St. Weekly 
lunch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by Clergy and laymen of 
different denominations. 

LONDON, W.G.1: 7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep¬ 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Mtg. on Dec. 20 ; 
no further mtg. untir Jan. 10. PYAG. 
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As this is a free service, we reserve the right to select for publication 

notices sent in. We nevertheless desire to make it as complete a service 
as we reasonably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to : 

1. Send notices to arrive not later than Monday morning. 

2. Include : Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street) ; nature of 

event ; speakers, organisers (and secretary’s address) 

Saturday, December 29 

LONDON, N.5 ; Stcenoven Ho., 16 Aber¬ 
deen Rd., Highbury. 12.15 p.m.; Sung 

Eucharist. 1.15 p.m.; Lunch (2s. 6 d.—apply 
in advance). 3 p.m.; Short prayers for peace. 

4 p.m.; Public mtg. 5 p.m.; Tea. (Is. each.) 

6 p.m.; Prayers for peace with hymns and 
address. 8 p.m.; Carols for Peace. Crusade 
of Prayer for Peace and Religion Commission 
Peace Pledge Union. 

Saturday, January 5 

BIRMINGHAM : 3 p.m,; “ The Beehive ”, 
Bishopsgate St. (off Broad St.). Christmas 
Party. Folk dancing, sketches, etc. West 
Midlands Area, PPU. 

Sunday, January 6 

BELFAST: 3.30 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho. 

Richard K. Ullmann (Lecturer Friends Col¬ 
lege, Woodbrooke, Birmingham), ” The 
Christian Attitude to the War on Want.” 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

LONDON : 4 p.m.; Sybil Morrison, Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. 


NB 


IS your newsagent ^ 
displaying Peace News • 

□ 

Ask him to order two extra copieB 
weekly to be placed on show and 


C LA S'S ITT E U ■ ‘A D y JE R TIS'p M EN T'S" 


TERMS : Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
minimum 2s. 6 d. (Box No. 6 d. extra). Please 
don’t send stamps In payment, except fd?'4xld 
pence. Maximum length 60 words: Address, 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Rd.. N.4. 

LATEST TIME for oopy ; Monday morning 
before publication. 

PLEASE NOTE : Advertisements . for the 
issue of December 28 rhUst be received riot 
later than Friday, December 21. 

Whilst the policy of Peace News Is not to; 
restrict any concern or iridH'idiial frora 
advertising In these columns. It must be noted 
that we do not necessarily share the views 
nor the opinions of all our advenisers. 


ACCOMMODATION 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and Jolly 
good food to visitors and permanent gttestk. 
CANonbury 1340, Telkea Shaylcr, 27 Hamilton 
Pk., N.5. 


EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (cor¬ 
respondence, visit), 5s. Dorothy" Matthews. 
BA, 32 Primrose Hill Rd;'; Lbhdon, N.W. 3 . 
PRImrose 5686. 


FOR SALE 

succ:essful meetings need book¬ 
stalls. Suitable selections of books and 
pamphlets supplied ‘‘sale or return ” for 
meetings of all kinds. HOUSMANS BOOK¬ 
SHOP, the Peace News bookstellers', 3' Black- 
stock Rd., London, N.4. 


LITERATURE 
BRITAIN’S OLDEST •SOCIALIST WEEKLY 
—^-igoTous; forthright and consistently against 
war the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.” ^ Indispensable 
to members of the PPU who warit up-to-date 
information of home and woirld politics 
Threepenoe weekly. Obtainable from your 
newsagent or from 48 Duridas St., Glasgow, 
C.l.* and 318 Regents Paifk' Rd., 'Finchley! 
London, N.3. 

DID YOU KNOW THAT you can order 
any book on any subject through'HOUSMANS 
BOOKSHOP, 3 Blackstock Rd., N .4 ? . 


PERSONAL 

WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged air 
mail covers. Please send to WRI, Lansbury 
House, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 

WE CAN HELP X'OGnieUse these wlumns 
to • Advertise youT' seft^lceS; ^sell your products 
and seek your needs. Write to the Advertise¬ 
ment' ManagerPeace ;News, ' 3 Blackstock 
Rd., London, N.4, . .. . 

r ENQUIRIES about our work 

fox iriternational friendship. SAEi details 
Caravan” (PN)' 84 St. Thdmas’s Rd.' 
London, N.4. 1 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 

INCORPOkATriti' Qt^ASlflTY SUR¬ 
VEYOR, wishing to expand small East Mid¬ 
land practice- and finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain' work of a completely non- 
military character in an area bristling with 
RAF aerodromes and American troops, would 
be pleased to hear from Pacifist Architects 
and Builders* M. W. Fellows, 37 High St., 
Huntingdon. 

MABEL EYLES Duplicating Service, 395 
Hornsey Rbad, N.19. (ARC. 1765). 


Social fiostaf offer 
to rie«ir ribi/eri ' 


8 


PEACE 

neVys 


7$. 6b. 

(US 13 weeks for $|^ 


Please send PEACE NEWS for. 

to the name arid address below. 


I enclose 

NAME 


£ . 


ADDRESS 
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SCHOOL-BOYS! TO ARMS! 


Tom: Awful having to queue for something 
you don’t want to do, isn’t it? 

Dick: Yes, you’re right. I daresay none of 
this lot really want to be soldiers. 

Harry: I’m not going to be one. 

Tom: How d’ye mean? 

Harry: I’m going to register as a Conscientious 
Objector. 

Tom and Dick together: What*8 that? Won’t 
fight, eh? 

Harry: I think its wrong to kill. 

Dick: Well, so do I, but that’s different from 
learning to fight in case there’s a war, 
surely ? 

Harry: Killing is killing whether its a war or 
plain murder. 

Tom: But you have to defend your country. 

Harry: Do you mean even if my country’s 
wrong? 

Tom: Oh, well, you can’t know all about 
that, can you—the rights and wrongs 1 
mean—you just have to do what you’re told. 

Harry: I don’t think I have to do something 
wrong whoever tells me. 

Dick: Well, surely the Government knows 
better than you? 

Harry: I don’t really see why they should ; 
anyway, I only know it is wrong to kill 
and I’m not going to do it. 

Tom: But if we were attacked? 

Harry: Yes, I know there’s that, but my Dad 
says that nations only attack each other 
because they all own armaments, and if 


SCENE: Outside Labour Exchange Registration Day 


By Sybil Morrison 


they didn’t have any they wouldn’t and 
couldn’t attack each other. 

Dick: I never thought of that, but there’s a 
catch somewhere. Everyone would have to 
agree not to have them at the same time to 
make it safe. 

Harry : But we don’t all wait to do what is 
right until everyone else does what is nght; 
If I waited to be punctual at my office until 
everyone else was punctual I’d wait!! 

Tom: All right, you’d wait. But you can’t 
wait if someone’s coming to biff you one. 

Harry: Oh. I don’t know; why not? If he 
saw I wasn’t going to hit him he might 
stop, and if he didn’t stop what would he 
have gained? What did he want to hit me 
for, anyway? 

Tom and Dick together: You’d annoyed him 
most likely—you’re annoying me! You’d 
got something he wanted. 

Harry: But I wouldn’t have annoyed him on 
purpose, and he would surely give me a 
chance to explain? I’m sorry if I’m annoy¬ 
ing you, but it wouldn’t settle who’s right if 
you knocked me down. And if I’ve got 
something he wants perhaps we could 
arrange to share. Anything would be better 
than killing each other. 

Dick: Blimey! You’d lie down and let a 
bully trample on you? 

Harry: No, I wouldn’t do that. I hope I’d 
stand firm. 

Tom : Ah, “ turn the other cheek,” I suppose? 


Harry: Yes, if I were brave enough Td do 
that. 

Tom: Brave enough! Ha! Ha! 

Harry : Well, I think you’d have to be very 
brave indeed not to just hit back if someone 
struck you. 

Dick: Well I think it’s cowardly. No one 
would be a hero who did that. 

Harry: Actually there are a lot of people 
who are looked upon as heroes today who 
have refused to fi^t. There’s William Penn 
for instance. 

Tom: Who’s he? 

Harry: He was a Quaker. The State of 
Pennsylvania in America was named after 
him. 

Tom: Yes, but what did he do? 

Harry: The colonists and Red Indians in 
that part of America had been attacking and 
killing each other and no one dared go 
about without a gun. But William Penn 
persuaded them to give up their arms, and 
he ruled over them all without any arms. 

Dick : How did he do that? 

Harry: He went out and faced the Indians, 
holding out his hands to show he had no 
weapons, and induced them to trust him 
just because he didn’t carry a gun. 

Tom: D’ye mean they never attacked him? 

Harry: Yes. You see they had thouglit the 
colonists wanted all their land and meant 
to destroy them ; when they realised there 
were no longer any guns and that the 


A break in the colour bar 


THROUGHOUT the continent of 
Africa, there have arisen, here and 
there, white men and women big enough 
to ignore their governments, to defy the 
colour bar, to show courage where 
courage hurts. 

One such is Mrs. G. G. Coleman, creator 
of the Little Theatre of Bulawayo, which 
inaugurated and sponsored the African Eisted- 
dfodau ; creator more recently of the Alpha 
Secondaty School for Africans : two ventures, 
both unique of their kind, standing in sharp 
relief against the background of the colour 
bar. 

At present on a visit to this country she 
gave, in an interview with Peace News, some 
impressions of life in Southern Rhodesia. 

“ Things for the African are no better 
since Federation ; the colour bar is every¬ 
where, as in South Africa, but it is more in¬ 
sidious. There is the hollow pretence of 
partnership.” 

The African in Southern Rhodesia could 
enter no restaurant, hotel, cinema or place of 
entertainment ; he slept eight, ten or even 



colonists wished to live peacefully with 
them, they were perfectly willing to do so. 

Tom: I wouldn’t like to try that with the 
Soviet Union. I’d sooner have a gun. 

Harry: That’s just it, you see. You’d sooner 
have a gun. and so would they, and so you 
both have guns and someday you’ll both let 
them off. Someone has got to start the new 
way of not having guns, and I just want to 
be one of those who show the way, so I'm 
not going to have a gun. 

Dick : But that’s all very well , it sounds 
wonderful, but you’ve got to register, and 
then you’ve got to serve in the armed forces 
for two years. 

Harry: You haven’t ^ot to. If you really 
hate the idea of killing no one can force 
you to. You can register now as a con¬ 
scientious objector. 

Dick: What happens then? 

Harry : You make a written application to 
the Tribunal saying why you can’t go into 
the forces, and a few weeks later you are 
called before the Tribunal. 

Dick: What do you do then? 

Harry: They question you about what you 
have said in your statement. 

Tom: Sounds pretty grim. Do you have to go 
alone? 

Harry : No, you can take people with you 
who know you and can tell the Tribunal 
what they know about your views, and who 
can testify to your sincerity. 

Dick: But don’t you have to be a Quaker, 
or something like that to get exemption? 

Harry: Oh, no. You don’t have to be any¬ 
thing in particular. You are entitled to ex¬ 
emption if you can show the Tribunal that 
you really have a conscientious objection, 
whether your beliefs are religious or not 

Tom: D’ye mean if the Tribunal believes 
you’re sincere that you just get off and go 
back to your job? 

Harry: It doesn’t always work like that. 
They could exempt you completely, but they 
don’t very often do that. It is much more 
usual to exempt you on condition that you 
work on the land or in a hospital for two 
years and sixty days. Or they may exempt 
you only from combatant duties, which 
means you would be called up for the Army 
in the ordinary way, but would not have 
to use weapons. 

Dick : And what happens if they don't agree 
that you’re sincere? 

Harry: You can appeal against their decision 
before another Tribunal. 

Dick: And if they still say you're not? 

Harry: Well, I suppose that's where the real 
test begins. If you don’t go for the medical 
examination which you have to take before 
you are called up, then you can be sent to 
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Harry: Yes. You see they had thought the 
colonists wanted all their land and meant 
to destroy them ; when they realised there 
were no longer any guns and that the 
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A break in the colour bar 


THROUGHOUT the continent of 
Africa, there have arisen, here and 
there, white men and women big enough 
to ignore their governments, to defy the 
colour bar, to show courage where 
courage hurts. 

One such is Mrs. G. G. Coleman, creator 
of the Little Theatre of Bulawayo, which 
inaugurated and sponsored the African Eisted- 
dfodau ; creator more recently of the Alpha 
Secondaity School for Africans : two ventures, 
both unique of their kind, standing in sharp 
relief against the background of the colour 
bar. 

At present on a visit to this country she 
gave, in an interview with Peace News, some 
impressions of life in Southern Rhodesia. 

“ Things for the African are no better 
since Federation ; the colour bar is every¬ 
where, as in South Africa, but it is more in¬ 
sidious. There is the hollow pretence of 
partnership.” 

The African in Southern Rhodesia could 
enter no restaurant, hotel, cinema or place of 
entertainment; he slept eight, ten or even 
fifteen in a room with no privacy ; his wages, 
perhaps £3 or £4 a month were a bare sub- 
sistance. 

The selected African, chosen and trained to 
take charge of an African school received 
after training £25 a month ; the white man 
doing the same work received £80-£100 a 
month. 

For white children there was compulsory 
free education ; fees had been introduced into 
secondary schools for African children. There 
were no secondary evening schools, or facili¬ 
ties for the education of Adult Africans. To 


A visit from Dame Sybil Thorndike and her 
husband, Sir Lewis Casson. 


the European the adult African, whatever his 
ca^bilities, would always remain “ boy.” 

. today the whole range of dramatic 

literature, Eastern and Western, have been 
placed within the reach of African talent at 
the Little Theatre Bulawayo. The Nativity 
Play, the Death of the Buddha, Romeo and 
Juliet, Abraham Lincoln, Cry the Beloved 


miles or more to cycle at each end, crowd 

to the Alpha Secondary School for study. 

In rooms of a Primary School lent by the 
Edu^tional authorities—this is the extent of 
official help given—with the assistance of an 
entirely voluntary staff of 24, mainly 
Europeans, they work eagerly through the 
Junior Certificate and matriculation syllabus. 

Some take the examination ; some pass ; but 
more important is the development of the in¬ 
nate qualities and abilities of the African, and 
the opening of his vision to a wider culture. 

“ Some Africans asked me to give them 
lessons in English,” she explained, ” and so in 
a very small room, with little light, no black¬ 
board, and very primitive conditions it 
happened.” It is the only school of its kind 
in the Federation.” 

But overshadowing all things is the colour 
bar. 

She recalled a visit to one of the cinemas in 
Southern Rhodesia. A few seats are reserved 
for Coloureds and Indians ; none are reserved 
for Africans. 

She and her daughter, sitting with some 
coloured friends in these seats, were informed 
that they would be ejected by the police. 

Quietly, with sly humour, she picked up the 
theatre telephone, dialled the police number, 
and said politely: “ Would you please come 
to eject us as soon as you arc able : we are 


around her made her long to return to the 
.students whose affectionate letters she 
treasured. 

An opening to great adventure lies in 
Africa ; great things can still be be done, if 
there are people great enough to do. 

Several of Mrs. Coleman’s African students 
would like to have a British pen-friend. Mrs. 
Coleman would like to hear from students or 
young people who could correspond. She 
would also be willing to address small meet¬ 
ings, or give fire-side talks on conditions in 
the Federation of Central Africa during her 
stay in Britain. Her address is : 62 Carl yon 
Avenue, South Harrow'. ’Phone Byron 3339. 
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alone? 

Harry : No, you can take people with you 
who know you and can tell the Tribunal 
what they know about your views, and who 
can testify to your sincerity. 

Dick : But don’t you have to be a Quaker, 
or something like that to get exemption? 

Harry: Oh, no. You don’t have to be any¬ 
thing in particular. You are entitled to ex¬ 
emption if you can show the Tribunal that 
you really have a conscientious objection, 
whether your beliefs are religious or not 

Tom: D’ye mean if the Tribunal believes 
you’re sincere that you just get off and go 
back to your job? 

Harry: It doesn’t always work like that. 
They could exempt you completely, but they 
don’t very often do that. It is much more 
usual to exempt you on condition that you 
work on the land or in a hospital for two 
years and sixty days. Or they may exempt 
you only from combatant duties, which 
means you would be called up for the Army 
in the ordinary way, but would not have 
to use weapons. 

Dick : And what happens if they don’t agree 
that you’re sincere? 

Harry: You can appeal against their decision 
before another Tribunal. 

Dick: And if they still say you're not? 

Harry: Well, I suppose that's where the real 
test begins. If you don’t go for the medical 
examination which you have to take before 
you are called up, then you can be sent to 
prison for as long as twelve months. 

Tom: Prison! You don’t mean there are 
chaps like us in prison because they have 
your ideas about all this? 

Harry: Yes, some of them arc, but, of 
course, they don’t all get as much as twelve 
months, and some accept a condition. 

Dick : What are you going to do? 

Harry; I hope I’m going to convince them. 
But if not I hope I’m going to be brave 
enough to go to prison. 

Dick: I wish I’d known about it before. Its 
too late now when I haven’t had time to 
think about it. 

Harry: You can still ask to be registered as 
a CO any time up to the time you are called 
for a medical examination. 

Tom : Oh. well Vm just going to get on with 
it. 

Dick : I shall think about it. 

Harry: Perhaps we’ll meet in Wormwood 
Scrubbs yet. 

Dick: I’m half beginning to hope so. Good¬ 
bye. 

Harry: Goodbye, good luck. 

Tom : Goodbye, good luck. 



























Ihe selected African, chosen and trained to 
take charge of an African school received 
after training £25 a month ; the white man 
doing the same work received £80-£100 a 
month. 

For white children there was compulsory 
free education ; fees had been introduced into 
secondary schools for African children. There 
were no secondary evening schools, or facili¬ 
ties for the education of Adult Africans. To 
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adult African, whatever his 
cambilities, would always remain “ boy.” 

Vet today the whole range of dramatic 
literature, Eastern and Western, have been 
placed within the reach of African talent at 
the Little Theatre Bulawayo. The Nativity 
Play, the Death of the Buddha, Romeo and 
Juliet, Abraham Lincoln, Cry the Beloved 
Country. These works, and many more, have 
come to life upon its stage. 

“ I had always been interested in drama ” 
said Mrs. Coleman, ‘‘The Africans are such 
wonderful natural actors. The Little Theatre 
just grew.” 

Today, between 6 and 9 p.ni. one hundred 
and twenty African students, young men 
and women between the ages of 16 and 40, 
^ter a heavy days work, with perhaps five 


miles or more to cycle at each end, crowd 
to the Alpha Secondary School for study. 

In rooms of a Primary School lent by the 
Edu^tional authorities—this is the extent of 
official help given—with the assistance of an 
entirely voluntary staff of 24, mainly 
Europeans, they work eagerly throu^ the 
Junior Certificate and matriculation syllabus. 

Some take the examination ; some pass ; but 
more important is the development of the in¬ 
nate qualities and abilities of the African, and 
the opening of his vision to a wider culture. 

“ Some Africans asked me to give them 
lessons in English,” she explained, “ and so in 
a very small room, with little light, no black¬ 
board, and very primitive conditions it 
happened.” It is the only school of its kind 
in the Federation.” 

But overshadowing all things is the colour 
bar. 

She recalled a visit to one of the cinemas in 
Southern Rhodesia. A few seats are reserved 
ft)r Coloureds and Indians \ none are reserved 
for Africans. 

She and her daughter, sitting with some 
coloured friends in these seats, were informed 
that they would be ejected by the police. 

Quietly, with sly humour, she picked up the 
theatre telephone, dialled the police number, 
and said politely : “ Would you please come 
to eject us as soon as you arc able ; we are 
tired and wish to go home.” 

The African in the Federation had little 
hope of relief, or redress, through official 
channels. Strike action, taken recently in the 
Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt, had resulted 
in the use of tear-gas against non-violent 
strikers, widespread panic, more than one 
hundred injuries, and a further lowering of 
wages for many. 

Questioned concerning the cost to herself of 
the stand she was taking, she replied with a 
smile and characteristic self-effacement: “ I 
wouldn^t anyway wish to join in the cocktail 
parties.” 

A sense of disappointment, depression 

and even despondency had possessed her 

while in Britain. The complacency, smug- 
ineffectiveness of the life she saw 
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Left: Romeo and Juliet:* Top: One of the 
many bands at the Eisteddfod. Right {Top): 
A Little Theatre production of "Abraham Lin- 
coin**; {Bottom): A visiting member of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company presents a 
team trophy. Mrs. Coleman is on the left. 
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students whose affectionate letters she 
treasured. 

A^ opening to great adventure lies in 
Afnca; great things can still be be done if 
there are people great enough to do. 

Several of Mrs. Coleman’s African students 
would like to have a British pen-friend. Mrs, 
Coleman would like to hear from students or 
young people who could correspond. She 
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riAKKr; res, some oi them are, but, of 
course, they don’t all get as much as tw'elve 
months, and some accept a condition. 

Dick : What are you going to do? 

Harry : I hope fm going to convince them. 
But if not I hope Tm going to be brave 
enough to go to prison, 

Dick: I wish Td known about it before. Its 
too late now when I haven’t had lime to 
think about it. 

Harry: You can still ask to be registered as 
a CO any time up to the time you are called 
for a medical examination. 

Tom: Oh. well Tm just going to get on with 
It. 

Dick : I shall think about it. 

Harry: Perhaps we‘ll meet in Wormwood 
Scrubbs yet. 

Dick: I’m half beginning to hope so. Good¬ 
bye. 

Harry: Goodbye, good luck. 

Tom: Goodbye, good luck. 
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